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x - An eminent psychologist declared recently that 

= o unless the mental health of the next generation is 

“ee superior to that of this generation civilization will 

a resolve itself into an elaborate and unceasing escape 

oh from reality. Modern life, he added, is replete with 

“nf opportunities for escape—from chewing gum to 

= morphia, from dancing to ocean cruises. 

> We may well consider this in its bearing on our 

ith holiday and travel habits. Do the idle or merely 
glamorous phases of travel, the holiday abandoned 

= wholly to pleasure, suffice > A discerning consensus 
would, we think, answer “No” ! 

‘Reality Tours’ to South Africa, during this 
Winter, are therefore planned to provide leisure, 
enjoyment and rest, in a sunshine environment, and 
also to bring the traveller into contact with the 
peoples and places, wonders and beauty, resources 
and problems, and, not least, the vast romance and 
inspiration of Africa which are living realities 
stirring into splendid activity. 
Our complete programme of “ Reality Tours” 

will be forwarded gratis on request to The Director, 
South African Government Travel Bureau, South 
Africa House, Trafalgar Square, London, W.C. 2, 
and the leading Tourist Agencies. 
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SHARK 
SHARK 
by Captain WILLIAM YOUNG 


Count von Luekner says: “I have been all ears 
listening to this man telling me about his hunting and 
adventures with different ands of sharks.” “This thrilling 
and informative book tells of countless conflicts between 
the author and the deadly shark 38 Illustrations 18/- 


FRONTIERS of TERROR 


by FREDERICH GLOMBOWSKI 


“Tew novels are more thrilling ’—Times Illus. 16/- 


withPLANE BOATs. GAMERA inGREENLAND 


by Dr. ERNST SORGE 
The book of the epic Arctic film “ S.O.S. Iceberg ” 
With over 200 Illustrations 18/- 


RACING the SEAS 


by AETO WALTER & TOM OLSEN 
Ahto Walter is a voung Russian with a flair for sailing 
small boats. In 1933 he completed his fifth voyage and 
won his second race across the Atlantic. In collabora- 
tion with his comrade Tom Olsen he tells the exciting 
story of his many adventures 15/- 
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USE AND ENJOY THIS 
PERFECTED CREAM 


We would like you to enjoy 
a week of perfect shaving 
comfort. That is why we 
gladly offer you a seven-day 
tube of Parke-Davis Shaving 
Cream free. Wherever it is 
used it makes friends, and 
the more you have tried 
different shaving soaps, 
sticks, powders and creams; 
the more you will be 
delighted with the efficiency i 
of the newest perfected beard so'tener. 
Send for sample tube. Afterwards 
you will purchase the large 1/6 tube 
regularly from your chemist. 






PARKE- DAVIS 





Made by the makers of Euthymol 
Tooth Paste 


Shaving becomes a morning joy with LARGE TUBE 
Parke-Davis Shaving Cream, for your 

beard is softened and your skin is FROM YOUR 
smoothed. Write for a week’s free supply CHEMIST 


to Box 113/35, Euthyn.ol, 
Street, London, W.|I. 


50, Beak 
1/6 











It costs £130 each day to maintain 


‘MGORFIELDS' 


where the work of curing and preventing 


blindness goes on unceasingly. 


























All gifts —large or small —will be 
gratefully received. 

W'LL YOU PLEASE HELP! 
Moorfields City Road, 
Eye London, 
Hospital E.C.1 
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THE COMMON BOND 


'The New Popular Report 
of the Bible Society 


Price 6d. (post free 8d.). Six Hlustrations. 





| “Ina world in which nations are kept apart by 
restless ambitions and uneasy suspicions, is there 
a common bond between them, making for unity 2 
The aim of this little book is to show that the 
Bible is and may increasingly become a bond of 


brotherhood and peace.” (The Preface.) 


| The prologue discusses the theme in broad out- 

| line; ch. 1 traces the common bond through the 

| centuries; ch. 2 deals with “the bond of the 

| translated Word”; ch. 3 describes “* the servants 

_ of the common bond ”’ at work, with many stories 

_ of the colporteurs’ experiences; ch. 4 illustrates 
“the power of the common bond ”’ by numerous 
incidents; and ch. 5 calls attention to our shave 
in the enterprise. 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE League Committee of Five have proceeded with 
the utmost despatch in examining the cases of 
taly and Abyssinia and preparing their report. Before 
submitting it to the Council they have sent copies of 
it to the Italian and Abyssinian representatives and 
await the replies of their Governments. What the exact 
recommendations are is not yet known, but it may be 
taken as certain that they do not go. materially if at all 
beyond the Paris proposals; that Italy is not offered a 
“mandate ” for Abyssinia ; that Abyssinian sovereignty 
is to remain intact ; and that recommendations for the 
supervision of certain Abyssinian internal services by 
foreign officials would not give a dominant position to 
Italians—in fact, no face-saving for the League at the 
expense of the weaker party. It is reported that Baron 
Aloisi, who has had every opportunity of learning the 
real state of mind of all the representatives of the Powers 
at Geneva, has been persuaded to take the report per- 
sonally to Rome and explain the situation to the Duce. 
No doubt he knows only too well what stubborn forces 
in Italy are working against a settlement. 
* * * * 

But in the meantime the Fascist Grand Council has 
heen meeting in Rome. When it adjourned on 
Wednesday it had not before it the text of the report, 
but no doubt its members knew substantially the tenor 
of it. May it be taken as a favourable sign that it 
adjourned until Saturday without prejudging the main 
question and without issuing one of those defiant com- 
muniqués which on more than one occasion have seemed 
to slam all doors? It is something that Signor Mussolini 
should give himself and his colleagues so much as three 
days to consider a report which comes to him with the 
unanimous opinion of all the members of the League 
behind it. Meantime, echoes of the Duce’s threats— 
Which have made it so much harder for him to retreat— 
reverberate on all sides ; as in an interview published in 


the Matin, in which he asks what it will cost to drive Italy 
into the ranks of those who claim “a new distribution 
and perhaps, greater justice.” 

* * * * 

That was a message cleverly addressed to the people of 
France, endeavouring to sharpen the dilemma_ that 
perplexes them. It is to suggest that those countries 
which feel themselves aggrieved by the Peace Treaties 
will see in the action of the League an unalterable deter- 
mination to constitute itself as a permanent obstacle to 
any change in the status quo; that its inelasticity will be 
palpably demonstrated ; and that by compelling Italy 
to detach herself from so fixed a system she will ke 
driven to the side of those who insist on revision. 
It is a plausible and insidious argument, but one which 
falls to the ground if Sir Samuel Hoare’s interpretation 
of the functions of the League be accepted, showing it as 
an institution which cannot tolerate unilateral action, 
still less war, but is prepared to face the responsibility of 
dealing with the economic needs of its members. If 
Italian aggression prevails the League will be useless for 
conserving Treaties ; if the League prevails, there will be 
nothing it cannot hopefully attempt. 

* x * * 
Water Supply in Eritrea 

The Italian Expeditionary Force, it appears, has been 
drawing large supplies of fresh water from Aden and the 
Sudan, both British (the Sudan Anglo-Egyptian). So 
far as this is still the case it suggests one obvious 
and effective form of pressure. It may be premature to 
cut off the supply before fighting has begun, but it would 
be intolerable that this country should be providing 
Signor Mussolini with a necessity of life to enable him to 
prosecute his aggression in Abyssinia. Even at the 
present stage it is not a matter for satisfaction that we 
should be providing him with the means for the prepara- 
tion of aggression. 
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Herr Hitler’s Speeches 

Germany’s attitude to the main problem which is 
vexing the rest of Europe remains undefined. In his 
recent speeches Herr Hitler’s only allusion to the League 
of Nations was in regard to the Memel dispute (the 
events leading up to which are discussed in an article 
on a later page), when he said that it would be a praise- 
worthy task were the League of Nations to turn its 
attention to securing respect for the autonomy of the 
Memel territory ; and he added “ before events take a 
form which will one day be regretted on all sides.” There 
have been wrongs on both sides at Memel, but it was 
hardly an appeal to the rights of the case, but to the 
argument of force alone, when Herr Hitler said that 
65 million Germans had as much claim to be heard 
as two million Lithuanians. But no special significance 
need be read into his remarks about the German Army 
and the need that it should preserve and watch over the 
power given to Germany. The fiery language which he 
used at Nuremberg is what is expected at a Nazi Rally, 
whose function is to keep up the militant spirit of the 
party and its devotion to those who demand ‘“ blind 


obedience ” from it. 


* * * 


Anti-Jewish Laws in Germany 

It does not take long to pass laws in Germany. 
swiftness with which legislation wholly pleasing to the 
Left wing of the Nazi party was carried through a hastily 
summoned Reichstag made it possible for law-making 
to be an exciting episode in a Nazi rally. Henceforward 
the swastika flag, emblem of the National Socialist 
movement, becomes the sole official flag of the German 
Reich. A second law and a third impose further legal 
disabilities on the Jews. The ban on mixed marriages 
and illicit relations between Jews and Aryan Germans 
merely gives legal sanction to a prohibition which has long 


The 


been enforced either by rulings in the courts or decrees 
issued by Nazi leaders, to say nothing of lawless methods 
of forcible persuasion. But the exclusion of the Jews, 
and along with them persons who have incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the authorities, from full German citizenship 
is a more serious matter. Henceforward not political 
rights only but social rights essential to participation in 
German intellectual or cultural life are denied them in 
legal theory as well as practice. A class of persons, with 
inferior rights, consisting primarily of Jews, but to which 
others may be degraded, now receives its legal definition. 
* x * * 

Labour Party Conference 

The report of the executive committee of the Labour 
Party which will be submitted to the Labour Party 
Conference opening at Brighton in the first weeks of 
October was issued last Monday. It contains no matter 
likely to be violently debated between the Left and Right 
wings of the Party, such as has caused acute controversy 
at other conferences since the General Election. It does, 
however, point the way to issues on which the Labour 
Party will seek to fix attention at the General Election. 
Conspicuous among these will be the Government’s 
attitude to the depressed areas. Unemployment pay 
regulations and the means test will certainly come up 
again. In foreign policy the report advocates a strong 
League of Nations policy. It was prepared before the 
Italo-Abyssinian trouble had reached its present acute 
phase, and it is now apparent that the Government has 
stolen some of its thunder. The party can now only 
condemn the Government for not declaring its position 
sooner. But though it cannot make much capital out of 
the international situation it will do good to the party as 
well as to the country that it is able to show that it 
supports the Government in the stand it has taken at 
Geneva, and that a change of Government in this country 
would not mean a change in policy. 
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The Conservative Party Conference other) 

The annual conference of the Conservative Party accordi 
will be held on October 8rd and 4th, at Bou <f But in 
mouth, which is Sir Henry Page-Croft’s pees oy difficult 
ency. He, like other opponents of the Government pomber 
India policy in Parliament, is determined to let bygone trifling 
be bygones ; to accept the inevitable ; and give hl civil al 
support to the Government’s main programmes, th 
two most interesting questions which will engage a! 

: FA lef Better 
time of the Conference are defence and the distress 
areas. In regard to the latter, there are many Con. ae 
servative members who are determined that the Opps holiday 
tion shall not be able to pose as the only friends , =. 
vigorous constructive measures in the special areas, os 8 “¢ 
are bent on gingering up the Government in this matte = = 
In regard to defence, the party as a whole is anxious t, . 
press the Government to go ahead in strengtheniny eign 
Army. Navy and Air Force ;_ but it is interesting to nate - i 
that Sir Edward Grigg’s resolution couples with the ey Poet 
for adequate forces a demand that Britain’s position, eg 
strengthened, should be used to influence foreign goven. pe 
ments to reduce national armaments by international 2 fs 
agreement. the “ 

a ‘ ‘ 1 applie 
some 

The Milk Dispute 

The conflict between the Milk Board and the Centr 

Milk Distributive Committee—that is between th Unen 
interest of the farmers who produce the milk and the} Sin 
of the wholesalers and retailers through whom it reach} ynem 
the consumer—rouses strong feeling on both sides:} been 
and the public will be fortunate if no interruption off diffic 
its supplies results. Observers outside the trade yil high 
take note of three facts: (a) the price of milk in Greatf state 
Britain to the consumer is much higher than anywher§ seeki 
else in Europe; ()) the distributors are exceedingly} The 
prosperous ; (c) the farmers are not. In the light of them pot | 
the Milk Board’s decision not to raise the cost to the figur' 
consumer, but to give the farmer a rather better price} non- 
at the expense of the distributor, has at least a prima} area: 
facie justification. Whether the Committee of Inyesti-f pop 
gation, to which the issue must now be referred, will) coun 
take that view, it would be idle to prophesy. Funda- disq) 
mentally, much of the trouble goes back to the past} the 
policy of the State in Great Britain. By letting tillage} of h 
go and driving agriculture to rely almost entirely on} the: 
milk production, it threw the main burden of sustaining} shor 
the 30s. minimum wage on that one of our agricultural} thor 
products which for social reasons it is most desirable} full 
should be cheap. men 
* * * * set 
Anti-Air Raid Precautions - 

The statement criticising the Government’s air raid = 
precautions, issued over the signatures of Lord Russell | 
and a distinguished list of scientists and university 
professors, suffers from a defect not uncommon in round: | 
robins of this kind. When you look into it, you will see | 
that the statements are so qualified and balanced that Me 
they scarcely commit the signatories to quite such a crude doc 
view as the manifesto can be used to convey to the public. | ©" 
But that is the view which matters ; and it is, that the | the 
Government are wrong to take any steps towards instruct: ee 
ing and equipping the population to defend themselves - 

against air attacks. Instead, it should, the suggestion “ 
is, be their sole aim to get air bombing abolished by sy 
agreement. That this should be the first aim, most of us} *° 
will heartily agree ; but to make it the sole one is like . 
saying that a vessel should be seaworthy, but should 9 
carry no boats. Incidentally the manifesto talks rather 7 

loosely about ‘“‘ the complete abolition of aerial bombing = 
and of bombing aircraft.” To obtain agreements against rs 
aerial bombing is the accepted aim of policy ; though it ; 
must not be forgotten that the value of these (as of all BY 
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OS  — 
other) international restraints will vary not a little 
aecording to the outcome. in the Abyssinian test-case. 


dificulty is that every large civil aeroplane is a potential 
r, which can be made an actual one by quite 


hombe le 
And you cannot “abolish” all 


trifling adaptations. 


civil aircraft. 
* * * % 


getter Trade Maintained 

The August trade figures, while showing the usual 
holiday drop from the high level of July, conform never- 
theless to the sustained improvement in trade which has 
w far characterised the present year. As compared 
with August, 1934, the exports for the last month exhibit 
an increase of 8.7 per cent.; and as compared with the 
eight months ending August, 1934, the exports for the 
ast eight months exhibit one of 8.8 per cent. The balance 
between exports and imports is substantially more 
favourable than it was in the earlier period. The only 
cause for misgiving in the August period is a certain 
falling-off in purchases of the raw materials upon which 
the future activity of industry is based. This especially 
applies to raw cotton. As against it, there has been 
some increase in imports of manufactured goods. 


x * * x 


Unemployed Youth 

Since we referred last week to the problems of juvenile 
wemployment, an interesting report on it in 1934 has 
been published by the Ministry of Labour. The special 
difficulty, to which we alluded—that created by the 
high birth-rate in the early post-Armistice years—was, 
stated in figures, a matter of 80,000 extra juveniles 
seeking employment in 1933 and 160,000 extra in 1934. 
The 1988 increase was absorbed; the 1934 increase has 
not been, though the later months have vielded improving 
figures. But what the report brings out is that the 
non-absorption is almost entirely a feature of the “ special ” 
areas. These areas contain perhaps a fifth of the country’s 
population, but among them are three-quarters of the 
country’s juvenile unemployed. It is surely a most 
disquieting phenomenon. Nothing could be worse than 
the massing of unoccupied young people, disappointed 
of hope on the very threshold of life. In London and in 
the Midland industrial centres there have been appreciable 
shortages of local juveniles to fill vacancies, and some 
thousands from the ‘ special” areas have been success- 
fully transferred to them. But the main recent develop- 
ment has been that of “ junior instruction centres ” 
set up by local authorities under the 1934 Act. By the 
end of the year a rapid increase in the number thus 
dealt with was in sight. 

* * * * 


The B.M.A. at Melbourne 


The meeting of the British Medical Association in 
Melbourne is a considerable event in itself; for our 
doctors have only once before held their great annual 
convention outside the United Kingdom. Toronto was 
the tryst then, and Melbourne was its natural successor. 
Such visits have a medical as well as an Imperial value, 
and it is to be hoped that they may recur. The Australian 
Government has announced, as a step towards a permanent 
memorial of this one, the immediate establishment of a 
Federal Medical Research Council. There was an inter- 
esting discussion on the closing day of the problem 
created by Australia’s empty spaces and low birth-rate. 
It seems to have been accepted that the causes of the 
latter must be sought in economic motive, not in physio- 
logical sterility. One speaker of authority declared 
that there was nothing physiologically to prevent a 
white population from settling the tropical north. 
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The Founder of Sunday Schools 


Two hundred years ago was born Robert Raikes, 
a worthy citizen of Gloucester who has gone down to 
fame as the founder of Sunday schools. He made 
the first experiment in his home city, employing women 
to give instruction in Bible reading to poor children who 
were hard at work on week-days. His example, widely 
advertised in 1780 in the newspaper which he owned, 
was quickly followed in the growing industrial towns 
of the north, more, perhaps, with a view to solving the 
problem of what to do with the hordes of young children 
who on Sunday, and Sunday alone, were released from 
factory work, than from pure zeal to instruct them in 
religion. But in the nineteenth century the organised 
churches gradually took over the movement, and it 
grew under the combined influences of humanitarian 
feeling, religious missionary endeavour, and the desire 
of each church to strengthen its own organisation. 
Down to the time of the Education Act of 1870 the 
movement took no small part in giving the rudiments 
of secular as well as religious instruction to the poor. 

* * * * 


Was Balfour a Celt ? 


To a suggestion that we have had five ‘“ Celtic ” Prime 
Ministers in this century, one of them Lord Balfour, Mrs. 
Dugdale, who is writing his official biography, has 
rejoined by indicating “the surprise and possibly the 
indignation” with which he himself would have greeted 
the idea. It is true that his surname is Celtic—both 
halves of it—but it is a place-name, and not much index 
of his original ancestor’s race. His English mother was 
Lord Salisbury’s sister, and his cranial resemblance to that 
uncle was extremely marked—especially in old age, 
when but for the difference made by Lord Salisbury’s 
beard it would have struck everybody. His Scottish 
father was a Lowlander ; and his home was in a part of 
Scotland which for long centuries formed a portion of the 
English kingdom of Northumbria, and in race and 
language has been English ever since. To treat all Scots- 
men as Celts would be absurd, for not only is there that 
prevailing English element south of the Forth, but all 
the way up the East Coast, whence most of Scotland’s 
ablest stocks have hailed, there are very large Scandinavian 
elements as well. Really, the attempts to infer Celtic 
race from a Celtic surname, which were so fashionable at 
the end of last century, ought to have grown out of date. 
In the palmy days of the fashion it used to be asserted 
—erroneously—that William Morris and George Meredith, 
because of their surnames, were Welsh. 

* * * * 
A Miracle Tested 

It may be doubted whether a performance of an 
Eastern ‘* miracle ” has ever been so thoroughly vetted as 
that of fire-walking which was demonstrated last Tuesday 
to a very learned audience in a Carshalton garden. Fire- 
walking consists in walking barefoot unburned over 
glowing charcoal in a trench. The test at Carshalton 
was unusually severe, the trench being swept by a wind 
that blew. the ash off the glowing embers, the surface 
heat above which was measured and recorded as 800° F. 
Over this the fire-walker, a Kashmiri Mohammedan, 
walked twice. while the scientific observers stood all 
round, immediate witnesses both of his passage and of 
the fierce heat. An eminent surgeon, Professor Pannet, 
examined his feet immediately before and after each 
trip, and found no change in their condition or tempera- 
ture; a piece of court plaster placed under one of the 
feet was unscorched. Two bystanders made the attempt ; 
but each jumped off at once scorched seriously. Fire- 
walking is a very widespread “ miracle,” and it is of 
great interest to have it thus brought to scientific tests. 
No physical explanation emerged. 
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GENEVA DANGERS 


HE relative lull that has intervened at Geneva 
since the speeches of Sir Samuel Hoare and 

M. Laval last week has not been seriously disturbed 
by the “no compromise” communiqué issued by 
Signor Mussolini on Saturday. It would be easy to 
subject the singular manifesto to a destructive 
examination—what, for example, is it that dis- 
tinguishes ‘the British and French position in 
regard to the Covenant ” from the Italian, except 
the views the respective parties take of their 
Covenant pledges ?—but it is sufficient to sum 
it up as a whole as a reiteration of Signor 
Mussolini’s intention to work his will on Abyssinia 
“with Geneva, without Geneva or against Geneva.” 
The situation remains what it always was, with the 
exception, decisive in its bearing on the immediate 
future, that the determination of League States to 
stand by their Covenant obligations has been 
declared from the Assembly platform at Geneva 
with a unanimity and an emphasis that has astonished 


the world. The appointed procedure remains to be 
carried out. The attempt at conciliation, under 


the influence of M. Laval in particular, is being 
persisted in with sincerity and diligence—and rightly. 
The Committee of Five has elaborated its report. 
It has been shown to the two disputants. The 
Council as a whole must now give its verdict. But 
there is no ground for believing that the crisis will 
be so resolved. The League of Nations has taken 
its stand. Signor Mussolini has taken his. The 
differences between Italy and Abyssinia are over- 
shadowed completely by this dominating fact. 

So far developments at Geneva have been wholly 
satisfactory. The Member States, three European 
Great Powers and the whole of the British Common- 
wealth among them, have declared their resolve 
to honour their obligations come what may. On 
the maintenance of that attitude depends the only 
hope of setting the world’s peace, even at the cost 
of a conflict now, on an enduring foundation. But 
the challenge is formidable and the temptation to 
evade the real issue strong. Rumours of steps in 
that direction have been prevalent. The Committee 
of Five, it was said, would propose that Italy be 
given a mandate over Abyssinia ; or that an extensive 
scheme of League supervision and assistance for 
Abyssinia would provide for the installation of 
Italians in key positions, so that one way or the 
other the equivalent of an_ Italian protectorate 
would be established. Those dangers, it may be 
assumed, have been averted. But another possi- 
bility no less fatal has to be considered. Signor 
Mussolini, it is believed, is bent on avenging Adowa, 
and the result of a three weeks’ war in which tanks 
and aeroplanes and machine-guns are matched 
against a few thousand antiquated Mausers may 
possibly satisfy his ambition for military renown 
sufficiently to reconcile him to accepting the con- 
cessions that were offered him at Paris—those or < 
little more. If so, why not take that way out ? 

Why not? That is the question the League 
Council or Assembly may still have to face and the 
situation created will need to be handled with states- 


manship as well as courage. Sections of Freng) 
opinion appear to welcome the idea of a solution . 
these lines. It is hard to believe that M. Layg 
himself does. For to accept it would mean tha 
Signor Mussolini was permitted to profit by hig 
criminality with the sanction of the League and t, 
have recourse to war as an instrument. of National 
policy with impunity. Of all possible outcomes t) 
this dispute that would be very nearly the wont. 
For the League of Nations, let it be repeated with 
emphasis, has since this Assembly opened taken its 
stand irrevocably. Signor Mussolini has challenged 
it, and through the mouths of Sir Samuel Hoare 
and a dozen other speakers the League has take, 
up the gage. It is a challenge, in the last resort, 
to battle, and every statesman at Geneva knows 
that if the League wins this battle it will neve 
have to fight another. The collective system, once 
victorious, will not be challenged a second time, 
It is only because the League was believed to be 
lath-and-plaster and not iron that it is being chal- 
lenged today. To show whether the belief is false 
or true is life or death to it. 

The question which the Cabinets of this and other 
countries ought to have been considering long 
before this—and perhaps have—is what action js 
to be taken on behalf of the League if an Italian 
advance into Abyssinia begins. For it is not Abyssinia 
but the League of Nations that Signor Mussolini 
will then be attacking. It has been obvious for 
months that that situation might have to be faced, and 
Mr. Lloyd George is perfectly right in asking whether 
the study of the possibilities has been begun, and if 
so when. Sanctions have been under discussion 
in the Press, and some delegates at Geneva, like Mr, 
Te Water of South Africa, have said publicly that 
if collective action is taken their countries will 
join in imposing them. It is a task from which every 
nation will shrink. The discharge of a plain duty 
is often painful. But certain phrases in Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech, and the acclamation that has greeted 
the speech in all countries, are evidence of the spirit 
in which the League is facing its task. One passage 
in that speech is of special significance—as is already 
clearly understood everywhere. ‘In conformity 
with its precise and explicit obligations,” said the 
Foreign Secretary, “the League stands, and my 
country stands with it, for the collective maintenance 
of the Covenant in its entirety, and particularly for 
steady and collective resistance to all acts of 
aggression.” What does “the Covenant in its 
entirety ” mean ? It means necessarily, among other 
things, Article X, whereby League States undertake 
‘* to respect and preserve as against external aggression 
the territorial integrity and existing political inde- 
pendence of all Members of the League.” How is that 
undertaking to be carried out when an Italian army 
is invading Abyssinia? What assistance is to be 
given to Abyssinia in her attempts at defence? 
What form is “steady and collective resistance” 
to an act of marked aggression to take ? 

To ask those questions, as they must be asked, 
is to bring sanctions in every form into the picture. 
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The conclusion cannot be evaded. In certain cir- 
cumstances economic pressure can be of the highest 
value. In this case it would in the end shatter Italy’s 
tottering financial system. But if Signor Mussolini 
. resolved to strike his blow undeterred by the 
ublic condemnations of the world he will certainly 
not be deterred by the prospect that Italian trade 
mav be restricted during the few weeks necessary 
for avenging Adowa. The intentions of the Covenant 
_for whieh, according to the British Forcign 
Secretary, the League of Nations and this country 
sand—are plain. A country unjustly attacked is 
to be assisted in any way in which her fellow-members 


of the League may be capable of assisting it. That 
duty must be recognised. How it can be discharged 
is matter for anxious but rapid consideration, and 
here above all collective action (which does not 
necessarily mean a hundred per cent. unanimity) 
is a vital condition. Abyssinia is entitled to support, 
and while the League has no quarrel with Italy 
beyond the quarrel Italy has made herself it is essential 
that if force in the service of law and force in the 
service of aggressive ambition are pitted against 
each other victory shall not fall to the latter. The 
League holds in its hand not merely Abyssinia’s 
life but its own. 


BRITISH SHIPPING AT BAY 


HE speech of the Chairman of the P. & O. Com- 
pany at the launching of the ‘Strathmore ’ 
has recalled to public attention the critical state of 
British shipping in competition with foreign sub- 
sidised vessels. Rather more than a year ago this 
came prominently before Parliament, when Mr. 
Runciman brought in his plan for a £2,000,000 
subsidy confined to tramp steamers. He did not 
suggest that the liners were not also in need of help. 
Let us quote his words. 


‘We must bear in mind not only the position of tramp shipping, 

but the position in some of the great liner trades, especially these 
hetween different parts of the Empire, which are menaced by 
subsidised foreign competition. We are informing the Dominions 
and India of the position as we see it, and seeking their views as to 
possible lines of action.” 
That was said on July 8rd, 1934—over 14 months 
past. The gravamen of the complaint made by 
the Chairman of the P. & O. is that since then nothing 
has been done. Conditions remain as they were, 
when Mr. Runciman observed that “ very few British 
companies” were covering their running expenses, 
and “ fewer still’ could make the necessary provision 
for replacing their ships. And the consequences, 
according to Mr. Alexander Shaw, are that of three 
important British liner routes in the Pacific one— 
that between New Zealand, Australia and San 
Franciseo—will, unless some defence is afforded, 
he closed “within the next few months”; while 
the two others—that between Canada and Australia 
and New Zealand and that between Australia and 
New Zealand, concerned with a_ purely local British 
Empire trade between two British Dominions— 
cannot survive the pressure of American subsidised 
competition much longer. 

What are the countries which pay the high shipping 
subsidies ? Four: the United States, Italy, Japan 
and France. Between them they affect in some 
degree all our longer shipping routes. The American 
subsidies are the highest; they are so high that, 
according to a recent report by the American Post- 
master-General, the annual sum paid by the Govern- 
ment to the shipping companies is greater than their 
total expenditure on wages, maintenance, subsistence, 
and repairs for all the American ships certified for 
the Ocean-mail routes. In consequence the United 
States sca-going tonnage, which was under three 
in 1914, stands today round about 11 
millions. By similar methods on a less prodigal 
Seale the tonnages of Italy and Japan have each been 


millions 


more than doubled, and that of France increased 
by over 50 per cent. It may be asked why anyone 
pays it, since all these subsidised enterprises are 
being run at a loss, and, if everybody subsidises, the 
result, obtained at immense loss to every Exchequer, 
will be “ As you were.” But the answer is plain: 
everyone does not subsidise. In particular Great 
Britain, which still owns two-fifths of the world’s 
shipping, does not. So long as this great cake is 
there undefended for anyone to have a cut at, the 
policy of subsidies will goon. At the World Economic 
Conference there was a special committee on shipping, 
at which all the maritime Powers were represented. 
Great Britain asserted the futility of subsidies, and 
urged their all-round abolition. Only four countries 
agreed with her—Denmark, Holland, Norway and 
Sweden. Their adhesion to the principle was wel- 
come; but, since none of them were paying sub- 
sidies, it did not bring nearer the conversion of the 
subsidisers. 

Nearly two years ago, December 13th, 1933, Mr. 
Runciman himself declared : 


“Unless we can bring home to the great aggressive countries, 
who are fighting us with finance as well as with ships and men, tho 
fact that we can hit, and hit hard, that our resources can be put 
at the disposal of this great and essential industry, I do not believe 
that we can make any progress at all.” 


In other words, if we would speak with the subsidisers 
in the gate, we must ourselves take to subsidising. 
We recognise it for a foolish game, but we cannot stop 
it unless we play it. Just so m a re-arming world 
we have said that we must re-arm ourselves, if we 
are to keep any control over events. Just so in a 
tariff-burdened world we have said that we must 
ourselves have a tariff, if we are to negotiate any 
tolerable terms with the foreigner. These are indeed 
deplorable necessities ; but they may be necessities 
all the same. 

Yet are subsidies the only way ? 
better methods of bringing the subsidising Powers 
to reason? Mr. Maclay, M.P., the son of the War- 
time Shipping Controller, urged last year that we 
should ‘‘ concentrate on international co-operation ; ” 
and Sir Herbert Samuel argued that the right kind of 
pressure on foreign countries was “ not to give com- 
petitive bonuses on our ships, but to put penalties 
on their ships.” The first advice would be good, 
if what happened at the World Economic Conference 
had left any real hope of its succeeding. The diffi- 
culty about the second is that it requires the 
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co-operation of the Dominions and India. For this 
the Government should still work and hope; but it 
has not been, and will not be, easily forthcoming. 
The Dominion standpoint is inevitably different. 
To the Englishman at the centre it may well seem 
essential that trade between the Mother Country and 
the Dominions, or between two Dominions like 
Australia and New Zealand, should be carried pre- 
_dominantly under Empire flags. The ships are ours, 
and we have the sea in our blood. But the Dominions 
have not. Only a year or two ago the Union of 
South Africa gave a Government contract to an 
Italian firm drawing Italian subsidies to run a service 
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up the East coast of Africa and through the Sy 
Canal. That was no doubt an extreme case. bu 
it occurred. Human nature being what it is wi 
local Dominion outlooks what they are, it would by 
absurd to ignore these differences, or to fall foul of 
them. In the cases, however, of Australia and Ney 
Zealand the existence of an adequate Empire Mer. 
chant marine in the Pacific would really be a condition 
of their defence, if they were seriously attacked . 
and it ought not to be impossible to get them to 
realise that. But if Mr. Shaw’s speech mean 
anything, it meant that what is done must noy, if 
it is to be of avail, be done quickly. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Post Office has been so abundantly congratulated 
on the success of its shilling telephone calls after 7 p.m., 
that a little reluctant criticism to adjust the balance will 
do no harm. That the rush of calls should lead to some 
delay during the first few weeks after the innovation was 
natural enough, but today, after close on twelve months, 
the evening service between London and the West of 
England is hopelessly bad. Various letters on that 
particular area have appeared in The Times and from 
personal experience of attempts to telephone both to 
and from the West I can fully confirm them. One evening 
last week, for example, I put in a call to a North Devon 
subscriber at 7.33, to make full allowance for all possible 
contingencies. Soon afterwards I was rung up and told 
there was forty minutes’ delay (information so frequently 
given as to suggest that it is a statutory formula). 
Finally, at 10.15, I eancelled the call, not desiring to 
summon the subscriber at the other end from bed—as I 
had already done twice unintentionally owing to the 
delay in getting through from the West. I must in 
fairness add that one night I got through in 20 minutes. 
But that still leaves the average thoroughly bad. It 
ought to be vastly improved. If the lines to the West 
of England (communication with the north is far better) 
are insufficient then let more be laid. Plenty of men 
would be glad of the work. 
* * * * 

Sir Samuel Hoare’s broadcast from Geneva last week 
Was in its way as successful a piece of work as his address 
to the Assembly—not because it was so like it, but because 
it was so different. There was an informality about it 
that was almost intimate and that brought the speaker 
in his first sentence into complete rapport with his unseen 
audience. The Foreign Secretary had the air of really 
conveying information, which is always attractive, and 
at the same time he spoke as a delegate reporting not to 
the Cabinet, but to the ordinary citizen whose representa- 
tive he in the ultimate resort was. You could read the 
Assembly speech in the papers and admire the statesmen. 
You listened to the broadcast and were linked in sym- 
pathy with the man. 

* * * * 

Apropos of certain remarks in this column about the 
suppression of vital pieces of news by British and other 
newspapers I am invited to comment on “ the astonishing 
suppression of the Aloisi memorandum in the Press here, 
but not on the Continent. . . . Its devastating contents 
are suppressed. Why.” Well, to begin with there has 
been no suppression. Papers like The Times gave sum- 
maries of the document; no doubt they differed from 
my correspondent as to its intrinsic value. If Italy puts 
in a document at Geneva as evidence in her dispute with 
Abyssinia, and then declines to discuss the dispute at 
all, neither Italians nor anyone else can complain if the 


document is ignored, I should like to know, moreoyey 
how the document was made accessible to the Britis) 
Press. It was produced at Geneva on September 4th, 
An official copy reached The Spectator oflice on September 
13th. Possibly the daily Press was better served, 

* * * ~ 

When the four great trunk railway lines of this country 
act in co-operation some momentous achievement may 
seem to be portended, But it is apparently not always 
so. They have, it seems, just united all their several and 
formidable efforts in order to ban a time-table. It hap- 
pens to be a singularly useful, complete and well-arranged 
time-table (known as the * A to Z’’), but it commits the 
unpardonable offence of showing you how to get from 
place to place by air or coach as well as by train, and tel- 
ling you how much it will cost you. Consequently its 
sale, according to the publishers’ announcement, has been 
prohibited on the bookstalls of the four great railway 
companies. If this is true it strikes one as a very petty 
piece of work. But can a railway control the bookstalls 
which hold contracts from it to this extent ? Could Sir 
Josiah Stamp, for example, prohibit the sale of The Times 
at Euston if he chose ? 

* * * * 

I am told that in the Irish Free State almost every car 
you see is a Ford or an Essex—unless there happens to be 
a priest in it; then it is a Fiat. That the average Irish- 
man in present conditions should make it a point of 
honour to choose an American car rather than a British 
is understandable. 
A secret commercial clause in the Lateran treaty ? 

* * * * 

Purity of language is at all times to be approved. 
But the ethical distinction between d—— and damn 
has always seemed to me a little fine. And when Sir 
Austen Chamberlain writes in his new volume of memoirs 
‘Of course I know The Times d——d it next day and 
it did not look very easy. But my father has been 
d——d by The Times more than once and has got over 
it,” I can’t help wondering whether Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain himself would have thought it necessary to be quite 






But why does Rome go to Turin? | 










so tender-tongued. 
* * * * 

Busy men would show themselves well-advised if 
they got some competent person to read their proofs 
for them. ‘Take Sir Austen’s book. He is much too good 
a French scholar to leave words like précieuses and récoli- 
tion without accents, or to write théatre for thédtre ; much 
too good a Parliamentarian to describe the Earl of 
Carlisle as Lord Carlyle ; much too ardent an admirer of 
Thackeray to put Becky Sharpe, with a superfluous ¢, for 
Becky Sharp. Fortunately, the memoirs are too interest- 
ing and in places too important, for such lapses to call 
for more than passing notice, JANUS. 
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OCCASIONAL BIOGRAPHIES: IX. SIR SAMUEL HOARE 


week has been admired more generally throughout 
the world than almost any speech by a British statesman, 
certainly since the War. Yet Sir Samuel Hoare was 
unknown to the world a few years ago and even to many 
of his own people he is still little more than a name. 
Was it the occasion only that made the speech so famous 
and won the gratitude of a bewildered world fora lead from 
England, or was there in the speech the higher quality 
of statesmanship that will win fame and a place in 
history for the man himself ? 

Four years ago no one even suspected the spark of 
genius in Sir Samuel Hoare. In the last Conservative 
Government he was Air Minister and made speeches 
on the Air Estimates that had a certain distinction 
of phrasing and a sense of the picturesque. But these 
are qualities that a Minister can have on’ loan from 
someone on his staff with a sense of literary style. Other 
than his set speeches gave no idea of any force of character, 


S" SAMUEL HOARE’S speech to the League last 


‘and though he was obviously an abler man than any 


other London Conservative member of the House of 
Commons and it was not difficult to shine in what is after 
all poor company, one saw no indication of any 
power to think for himself or to take a line of action 
of his own. Those indeed who knew him personally 
spoke of a man that had never appeared in his speeches, 
of a fine balance of judgement, of independence, and 
of an imaginative gift of seeing all round a question 
and projecting his mind into different dimensions of 
politics than those of party. But certain mannerisms 
of speech rather conveyed weakness. His delivery was 
somewhat mincing, and his style pursed with such 
primness as to convey the impression almost of old- 
maidishness. The rank and file of his party thought 
he lacked vigour; the other side remembered that he 
had signed the letter of protest from Westminster 
members when it looked as though Lloyd George might 
break with the dismal conventions of war thought and 
take a line as distinctively British as, say, Castlereagh’s 
at the Vienna Congress. 

The first public indication that he had been misjudged 
was given during the crisis of 1931 that led to the 
formation of the National Government. Sir Samuel 
was one of the triumvirate that made that Government 
possible, for without Conservative support the whole 
idea was not practical politics. Remember that he 
was supposed to be the orthodox party man and had 
been one of the early rebels against the Lloyd George 
Coalition. That the initiative came from him is not to 
be supposed: both Mr. MacDonald and Mr. Baldwin 
had shown their disgust with the dog-fight of party 
polities and had sighed for saner and quieter political 
combinations. But Mr. Baldwin was regarded by many 
then as half a Socialist. and at any rate was a law unto 
himself, and even Mr. Neville Chamberlain had ante- 
cedents as Radical as Mr. Lloyd George’s own. But 
there could be no suspicion of any unsoundness in the 
Conservative creed of Sir Samuel Hoare. That he 
should be so prominent in the formation of the National 
Government showed that the current estimates of his 
political character were wrong. Only a bold man would 
have taken the lead for National Government at a time 
when a big Conservative victory at the polls would 
have been all but certain, and probably the example 
of Sir Samuel Hoare had as much to do as any personal 
cause with the conversion of the Conservative Party 
to the National ideal. 

Sir Samuel Hoare went to the India Office, and 
identified himself with the larger and Federal projects 


of representative government in India. He now 
began to reveal new and unsuspected qualities. He 
developed a tremendous industry. His India Act 
demanded a working of complicated detail, which called 
for continuous study and hard work for years; and in 
addition a subtlety and delicacy of negotiation and a 
knowledge of men. Sir Samuel Hoare proved equal 
both to the mental and the physical strain. In addition 
he had to guide the measure safely through Parliament 
against the relentless opposition of its ablest debater. 
That Sir Samuel Hoare did it without a single slip made 
him acknowledged as a parliamentary force of the first 
magnitude. Mr. Churchill found his match not indeed 
at his own but at another and better game. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has elegance in speaking, but no rhetoric ; his 
success was due to patience, to complete mastery of his 
case, and to absolute control of temper under provocation. 

His reputation had risen more rapidly than that of any 
other Minister, and his appointment as Foreign Minister 
in succession to Sir John Simon satisfied only those 
who had failed to understand the quality of his success 
at the India Office. Sir John Simon, for all his great 
abilities, had failed from lack of imagination, of directness 
and courage on his appreach to his problems. He was 
no exception to the general rule that no lawyer has ever 
made a successful Foreign Minister. Sir Samuel Hoare 
looked a tired man at the end of his work at the India 
Office, and it was his ill-fortune to find a first-rate crisis 
waiting for him in his new post. His first speech on foreign 
policy in the House of Commons was variously estimated ; 
some found it was a successful essay in political realism ; 
others found it elusive and unsubstantial. But already 
he had realised that the issue was not between Italy and 
any other country, but between the League and the 
methods that Italy was taking to satisfy ambitions for 
which on general grounds there might be much to be 
said; and for that reason he made his offer of Leila, 
and acknowledged that Italy’s purely economic ambitions 
had a claim to our sympathy. He was severely criticised 
on both counts, but the subtle delicacy with which he 
stated our position it was impossible not to admire. 
Would he also have the courage to give a lead in the 
defence of the League and the principle of collective 
responsibility ?. To that his speech at Geneva supplied 
a completely satisfactory answer, and it is one of the 
most signal benefits of our diplomacy in recent years 
that it secured what was apparently the unreserved 
subscription of France to our policy. But what most 
drew the admiration of the world to the speech was the 
philosophic breadth with which he conceived the whole 
problem of responsibility. He was a true enough friend 
of the League to recognise its weakness, that it has 
become the mere interpreter of existing law, and to 
indicate as the condition of its future usefulness that it 
must cease to be a means for merely protecting the 
Haves but must also have an appeal to the Have Nots. 

Sir Samuel Hoare has deserved to succeed ; and while 
failure will not affect the soundness of his diagnosis or 
the admiration for his courage, success would at once 
place him in the front rank of our Foreign Ministers. 
But whatever the final issue in Abyssinia, he has already 
achieved a signal significance in our domestic politics. If 
we had to choose one name as an example of the revolution 
that has gone on within the Conservative party, and of the 
power of the Conservative party mind to subdue the 
faction spirit and to adopt its policy to changing circum- 
stances and conditions of national welfare, probably the 
best name of all would be that of Sir Samuel Hoare. 


P. Q. R, 
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EXPANSIONISM: FACT AND ILLUSION 


a 


By SIR NORMAN ANGELL 


IR SAMUEL HOARE, in that speech which was 
indeed “‘ a moment of history,” did well to indicate 
that Great Britain was prepared to consider grievances 
which any nation might feel in respect of the dis- 
tribution of raw materials and outlets for population. 
But he did well also to hint very clearly that the nature 
of this problem is not at all what it is almost universally 
assumed to be. 

The terminology usually employed in newspaper 
headlines, in the speeches of politicians and public men, 
indicates sufficiently the way in which, and the extent to 
which, the nature of the problem is commonly disguised 
and distorted. We are continually told that what explains 
this crisis is the struggle of the have-nots against the 
haves ; the fact that hungry nations are seeking resources 
which are denied them; that over-populated States 
need outlets for excess of population; we face, we are 
told, the old “ struggle for bread,” the pressure of an 
indefinitely increasing number of mouths upon a definitely 
limited quantity of resources ; the challenge of those who 
do not to those who do “ own” the greater part of the 
world. 

Such a diagnosis is commonly accepted as an all but 
self-evident truth, calling for a certain line of treatment— 
a redistribution of resources, involving transfer of 
“* property,” in the shape of colonies or other territory, 
from one set of “ owners ” to another. Such phraseology 
indicates a confusion of thought about the nature of 
the economic issues, which can only end by making 
a problem, difficult enough in any case but still soluble, 
so difficult as to be completely insoluble. For the diagnosis 
implies that we (or other “sated” States) are to purchase 
peace by “ giving away ” or “ sharing out ” the Empire 
in some way ; or acquiescing or assisting in the extension 
of German or Italian or Japanese power over populations 
that do not at present enjoy that blessing. 

Now, if this were true, if the choice were between 
war and pe*suading, say, New Zealand or some Asiatic 
or African people to become a German or an Italian 
or a Japanese Colony, it would be the duty of those of 
us who believe that we must achieve peace or face the 
downfall of western civilisation to say so, even though 
we felt that solution along those lines would be perfectly 
hopeless. But there is not the slightest ground for believing 
that territorial changes of that kind would solve, or indeed 
in any appreciable degree ameliorate, the economic diffi- 
culties which at present face Germany, Japan and 
Italy—as they confront most of the highly developed 
nations of the world. 

And the proof of that statement lies in facts beneath 
our noses. 

If the characteristic economic difficulties of the modern 
world are due to lack of territory, of resources, why 
do we find countries like the United States—with vast 
resources, Vast territories, having no pressure of population, 
no lack of raw materials—suffering from the effects of 
the cconomic chaos quite as much in most respects 
as the dispossessed States ? Why do we find a country 
like France, with no population pressure (bewailing, 
indeed, her decline of population) and having during 
the last few years added enormously to her territory 
and reserves of raw materials, also in the throes of 
depression and economic and financial stress ?. And why 
do States like France and America, with all their resources 
and relatively sparse population, show even less sign of 
economic stability and health than certain small States 
like Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Switzerland, Finland, 
which have no Empire and apparently need none ? 





Those who would look to territorial and frontier 
re-arrangements as the solution would persuade us that 
the impulse to war on the part of the “ dispossessog » 
is due to the injustices of the Versailles Treaty, with 
the implication that the road to peace is to correct. those 
injustices. Yet if we could suppose those injustices 
being so completely corrected that Germany were ter;;. 
torially reinstated in her pre-War situation; had haq 
restored to her not only all her African colonies, all he; 
Asiatic possessions, but all her European territory as 
well; that we had persuaded France, as a contribution 
to peace, to hand back Alsace-Lorraine; Poland the 
territories Germany previously possessed, Czechoslovakia 
hers, Denmark hers ;—even if territorial corrections 
of that impossible magnitude had been made, what 
reason should we have to suppose that that would mean 
peace ? For it was precisely when Germany did possess 
all those territories and resources that we got war, 

Put the case still more crudely. Italians and Germans 
constantly point to the British Empire as illustrating 
the inequitable distribution of the world’s resources, 
Suppose we could transfer half, or even for that matter 
the whole of those overseas territories to Italy, Germany 
or Japan. Would the fact solve, or greatly help to solve, 
their population or industrial problems ? If so, why does 
not the “ possession” of those territories solve ours? 
For we too have our population problem: 2,000,000 
unemployed, in a country little more self-sufficient than 
Italy and with a density of population far greater, The 
assumption is (the statement is constantly being made 
by Italians and Germans) that we have an Empire to 
go to. But have we ? We do not possess rights to emigrate 
to our Overseas Dominions. This is a fact which most 
foreigners can somehow never be brought to believe—the 
fact that in matters touching tariffs and immigration 
the Dominions are not subject to the Imperial power, 
And, if they were, it would not help us. For the Domin- 
ions have their own unemployed, and to flood their labour 
markets with immigrants would make matters worse. 
The only things which as agricultural colonists they 
could produce would be things of which the world has 
already a surplus. Even where it is possible to impose 
emigrants upon a colony, as in the case of African crown 
colonies, the relief which they afford even in the best 
circumstances to surplus population is, in fact, a drop in 
the ocean. 

Nationalists once bitten with the colonial microbe seem 
immediately to part company with the simplest arithmetic 
and all sense of reality. Italians talk of planting 10,000,000 
Italians in Abyssinia, Test such expectations in the light 
of past Italian, German or Japanese experience. While 
Japan, like Italy, has talked of the needs of expansion, she 
has possessed for 40 years colonial territories of relatively 
sparse population. Yet in those 40 years those sparsely 
populated territories have taken less than one year's 
increase of the Japanese population. The reasons that 
have dissuaded the Japanese from a real colonisation of 
Korea and Formosa (the presence of a native population 
of a low standard of life) will operate still more powerfully 
in the case of Manchuria. 

As with Japan, so with Germany. Despite intense 
propaganda which had gone on for a generation about 
the need for a colonial outlet for Germany’s redundant 
population, there were, on the eve of the War, more 
Germans earning their livelihood in the city of Paris 
than in all the German colonies in the whole world com- 
bined. Properly to appreciate that fact will help to get 
the colonisation problem in its right perspective. 
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The Italian showing in the matter of colonisation is 
even worse. After fifty years of ownership, in the 2,000 
square miles of territory in Eritrea most suitable for 
European residence there were at the last census just about 
400 Italians. Of the whole Italian population, numbcring 
less than 5,000, over 3,000 were returned as residents of 
the capital, and when we have dedueted’ government 
employees, children under ten, we find the total Italian 
population engaged in agriculture to be 84 persons. Ie 
Italy manages to plant in Abyssinia the same proportion 
of whites to natives that exist in Africa as a whole, she 
might manage to find room at the most for some 20,000 
Italians. Multiply by ten and the population question 
has not been touched. 

As to the raw material argument, there is no struggle 
in an economic sense for raw material because the world 
has usually far too much of it; every State producing 
raw material is asking nothing better than to get rid of 
jt. Germany fed a large part of her population before 
the War with the food of overseas territory which she did 
not need to own. The process could have been and 
would have been indefinitely extended, but for the War. 
The difficulty is not that raw material is withheld in 
peace time but that economic nationalism so upsets the 
apparatus of exchange that potential resources cannot 
be purchased. Reshuffling of frontiers does not remedy 
that dislocation. 

Britain built her greatest export trade upon raw 
material produced in a foreign State. It would not have 
helped to save the British cotton trade if the sources of 
raw material had been in the Soudan or India rather 
than Louisiana. ‘‘Ownerships”’ would not have enabled 
us to obtain the cotton for nothing, or necessarily indeed 


any cheaper ; nor materially have facilitated the mechan- 
ism of economic change by which we pay for it. We 
cannot secure nickel or asbestos from Canada for nothing. 
We have.to pay for these things like any German, or 
Italian or Japanese. And if Germany or Italy or Japan 
were to conquer Canada the new “ owners” would still 
have to pay for these things as we do. 

The real advantage, as the real purpose of having raw 
material within political control, lies not in any normal 
peace time economic need, but in military war time 
need. The underlying impulse is political and military, 
not economic. 

To state the case thus simply often creates great irrita- 
tion, and provokes the retort that everybody knows it 
and it is not the point. It would be nearer the truth tosay 
that very few statesmen know it and that it is the point. 

It is not along lines of frontier change and colonial 
“expansion ” (which implies that populations can be 
handed about from one government to another like so 
many cattle) that we shall solve our difficult economic 
problems. In so far as frontiers create the problem it is 
because frontiers are the occasion of an economic national- 
ism which stands in the way of the exchanges by which 
material is converted into wealth. The remedy is not to 
intensify or crystallise that economic nationalism, but 
to introduce enough of economic internationalism to 
make some large degree of political nationalism, which we 
desire for non-economic reasons, workable and consistent 
with peace. Britain’s contribution is not to “ give away 
the Empire” (which in any case she would not do) but to 
reverse those tendencies to an economically closed 
Empire which gratuitously create economic causes for war 
where none need exist. 


THE CONDITION OF MEMEL 


By MARTIN MACLAUGHLIN 


HE town is squalid and the territory remote and 
insignificant. But the destiny of both is closely 
allied with that of contemporary Europe and may even- 
tually be of. greater importance than Abyssinia, for 
Memelland is a European problem and perhaps the 
most accessible irredenta for the renaissant, military 
colossus of the Continent. 

During the thirteenth century this obscure region of 
sand and scanty soil was conquered by the Teutonic 
knights. Later it passed to the Lithuanians and Poles, 
from whom the Prussians took it to hold it in uninterrupted 
sovereignty for five hundred years. At the Treaty of 
Versailles the town of Memel and its hinterland were 
separated frem the Reich. The former then contained 
about twenty thousand inhabitants ; the whole territory 
about seventy thousand. In the town the majority of 
the people and nearly all of the well-to-do were German ; 
the peasants were mostly Lithuanian, or, at any rate, 
Lithuanian-speaking, for many of them had grown used 
to sympathising with mighty Germany and were inclined 
to despise the primitive inhabitants of Greater Lithuania, 
who had been stunted by long Tsarist oppression. 

While the Allies, pre-occupied with other matters, were 
dallying in their decision over the future of the Memel 
territory, the Lithuanians successfully effected just such a 
coup d'état as they had recently and bitterly condemned 
at Vilna. Admittedly, their need was greater than that of 
the Poles had been. They wanted a port—Libau had been 
allotted to Latvia, who had already in Riga more than 
could occupy her incipient trade. But this in no way can 
alter the fact that Lithuania seized Memel with civilian- 
clad soldiers and through force majeure. 'That was in 
January, 1923. A month later the Conference of Ambas- 
sadors recognised the rape, but insisted on the preservation 
and recognition ‘of certain autonomous rights in the 


territory. In this way the Statute of Memel came into 
existence. It was a curious measure : a sop of democracy 
in the shape of a Diet elected by universal suffrage and a 
satrap-Governor appointed by Lithuania who himself 
nominated the President of a Directory. The other four 
members of the Directory were the nominees of the 
President. 

So far as possible, Memelland had been made safe for 
Lithuania. But the Lithuanians were novices in bureau- 
cracy and the ever-increasing tension in economic affairs 
was against them. The Germans once more evinced their 
superiority in defeat. So the Diet became preponderantly 
German—and the Lithuanian Government at Kaunas 
and its bosses in the Memelland perpetrated the inevitable 
very human petty follies of new States; the name of 
the town was changed to Klaipeda, the names of the 
streets were changed (a la fagon de Barbarie so the Germans 
thought) and the Memel territory appeared on Lithuanian 
maps as an integral part of the Lithuanian kingdom. It 
was all very Babbitty—but what a mistake on the part 
of the small, new, poor, enthusiastic nation which stiil 
included Vilna in its boundaries and had severed inter- 
national relations with one powerful neighbour for the 
self-same reasons which had prompted its action against 
another. 

The Lithuanians delight in terming themselves the 
Spaniards of the Baltic. To their gaiety and generosity 
they impart a sort of fantasy more worthy sometimes of 
Sancho Panza than of his master. This misplaced 
quixotry threatens to land them among dangers worse 
than windmills. The now-deceased Second Reich ac- 
knowledged the status quo in 1928. Lithuania settled down 
to develop her solitary, all-important port. The lot of 
the Germans, apart from the above-mentioned ill-judged 
pinpricks, was tolerable. Meantime, the town of Memel 
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grew. 
tion rose from twenty-one to thirty-five thousand ; today 
a conservative estimate would increase the latter figure by 


Between the end of the War and 1925 the popula- 


another five thousand. There was an increase of trade 
remarkable but certainly understandable when it is 
remembered that instead of a Memel undistinguished 
among the many ports of Prussia had come into being 
Klaipeda, the unique harbour of Lithuania. In 1924 
694 vessels of 266,777 tons made up the sea-trade of Meme]; 
1,630 vessels amounting to 622,802 tons entered Klaipeda 
in 1934. There were new villas, new banks and immi- 
grants to atone for new stamps, new coins and the rest of 
the make-up of the new régime. 

But the Nazi triumph has altered proportions: it 
would require a better doctor than myself to account for 
the odyssey of neuroticism which so many German minds 
have made during the past two years, especially when 
these minds have been young and those of “ Auslands- 
deutscher.” A race which, possessed of so many virtues 
and so much bravery, took too seriously the accusation 
of war-guilt has woken up in a state of paranoia which 
even Gobmeau and the jest-loving Stewart Chamberlain 
could searcely have anticipated. 

Realising that they were not outcasts, and too little 
aware of the fact that blustering tactics might be the 
greatest possible disservice to the Reich, the Memelland 
Germans became hundred-per-cent. Nazi. | Naturally 
enough clever and sympathetic emissaries of the Party 
entered the territory. There was probably no_ plot ; 
Germany was finding herself like an awakening buffalo. 
The Lithuaixans showed what tact might be expected 
of a new nation. They decided that the Nazis were 
determined to foment trouble in Klaipeda. Was not this 
the first stage in the new Drang nach Osten which 
Rosenberg had preached ;— a colonial project in the old 
German lands of Europe whieh would not necessitate a 
quarrel with England! Rumours of Nazi revolts were 
plentiful. Certainly the Nazis drilled ; there was a Nazi 
party first under the convivial Pastor von Suss and then 
when his bibulous habits became under a 
popular veterinary surgeon, Dr. Neumann. ‘There were 
some antique weapons, a few sticks of dynamite and 
plenty of indiscretions. 

The Lithuanians began to build a main road between 
Klaipeda and the capital—the existent railways radiated 
from Prussia and were of little They imported 
labourers into the Memelgebiet to build whatever needed 
to be built, and incidentally to strengthen the Lithuanian 
vote. But a folk of two million does not need to be told 
by Volkskanzler Hitler that it has to dread the will of 
sixty-five million Germans. In the whole territory, 
though not in the city of Memel, the Lithuanians had a 
majority. But the prosperous folk were mostly Germans. 
Memellanders owned one-third of the good wireless sets 
in the country, and only 45 out of 7.200 cheap sets ; 
they had more than twenty-five per cent. of the motor- 
Lithuania though only six per cent. of the 
population. 

The Germans were not very tactful and the Lithuanians 
took due advantage in exploiting the Nationalist fantasies 
which found their repercussions beyond the boundaries 
of the Third Reich. Nazi leaders were arrested and 
condemned to death for the alleged murder of a traitor, 
When Germany’s anger was evident, as was a certain lack 
of sympathy in Western Europe, the death sentences 
were commuted : but many of the leaders of the German 
party in Memelland are in prison. 
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Others have been 
disfranchised. The excuse has been made that many of 
these, like the persuasive Dr. Schreiber, have come into 
the country since 1918. But so have many immigrants 
from Greater Lithuania who will register their votes on 
the 29th of this month. 

Probably the majority of electors are Germanophile. 
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They were so in 1932, and, with Hitler in the ascendant 
world economies still abysmal and the Lithuanian Coven. 
ment getting rather too much blame for what jt oa 
or cannot help, they should be so again. Not only 
from the point of view of the world at large but from that 
of Lithuania it is essential that no interference should be 
made with the just issue, While it is certain that the 
wilder influences in Germany would welcome an invasion 
of the Eastern Baltic at any price, there is no reason to 
suspect that the intentions of responsible people go further 
than a laudable interpretation of the Memel Statute, 
Kaunas is avowedly happy with such terms, 


THE MOSCOW STAGE 
By PHILIP HOPE-WALLACE 


HE Moscow Theatre Festival has come and gone and 
the ululations of theatre-lovers from, we are told. 
eighteen countries have subsided. The impression of 
vitality which the Youth Day celebrations imparted t 
visitors on the first day may have persisted ; but praise 
has been indiscriminate and frequently extravagant. In 
the more sober frame of mind induced by visits to clinies 
and collective farms, many people have admitted to a 
certain sense of disappointment, and a feeling that had 
they been allowed to choose the performances for them- 
selves they would have had a good deal more pleasure, 
For one thing is certain: the Festival to the inhabitants 
of Moscow represents only the reopening of the theatres 
after the summer vacation; and since nearly allot the forty 
theatres are run on the repertory system, the choice for 
the individual playgoer is extremely wide during these 
ten days, as it is during the whole season. Playgoing in 
Moscow is, in fact, almost a mania. Empty seats are 
unknown, and, as in the trams, standing room is filled to 
capacity. Theatres of every sort, some traditional, some 
experimental. some catering for Jews or Gypsies, or for 
children of different ages, 
audiences. — Prices and the 
infinite. Opera, ballet, Shakespeare, revivals of obscure 
plays of all centuries, alternate with adaptations and 
experiments of every kind: and for Londoners, hardened 
to the fatigues of neat little plays about adultery sct in 
drawing-rooms furnished from Tottenham Court Road. 
such variety and vitality may stupefy the judgement and 
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lead to over-estimations of the value of the Soviet 
theatre. 
But let us consider the performances. An_ opera, 


Sadko, and a ballet, Three Fat Men, were given at the 
Bolshoi. This theatre admittedly is the citadel of 
tradition, but it must have been a shock to some of the 
Festival guests to discover that all that is worst in the 
operatic convention had been preserved, that the staging 
was that of the Folies Bergéres, and that musically the 
performance was far from good. Had they seen Tchai- 
kowsky’s Eugen Onegin at this theatre they might have 
carried away more favourable impressions, but the 
suspicions about Sadko were amply confirmed by the 
ballet a few days later. Soviet ballet, it must be con- 
fessed, has very little to offer. The revivals of classical 
ballet are still popular, and apart from an over-indulgence 
in gauze drop-scenes, rainbow lights and fountains with 
real water, compare very well with performances of the 
same works seen elsewhere. New ballets are, almost with- 
out exception, deplorable : without distinetion in décor 
or music, they resolve themselves into interminable 
pantomimes, sliced with acrobatic dancing of an il 
credible vulgarity. 

But if ballet has yet to find its feet in the new world, 
something at least is being done for opera on the exper 
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mental stages. Danchenko’s production of Shostako- 
iteh’s melodramatic opera, known in England as The 
Lady Macbeth of Mstensk, fulfilled in part Stanislavsky s 
hopes of the theatre of the singer-actor, where acting 
and décor as well as singing should illustrate the music 
which in turn should condition the action on the stage. 
Certainly it achieved a coherence all too rare in musical 
drama. 

Experiments in production seldom fail to add some- 
thing to an opera : with a play, especially a Shakespearean 
tragedy, they frequently result in failure. Aing Lear, 
at the Jewish Theatre, had been the favourite among 
English visitors at least, and the disappointment it 
caused must in large part be attributed to over-production. 
This Yiddish theatre, like the Gypsy Theatre, is catering 
in the first place for national minorities within the Soviet 
Union; but with the general dissolution of these groups, 
it is attempting to enlarge its repertory with classics. 

King Lear was an unfortunate choice. It fell 
between Shakespearean tradition and the stylised acting 
peculiar to this company. Perhaps, too, the mind of 
Yoseow can ill appreciate the tragedy of majesty brought 
low, and the Elizabethan conception of greatness in 
distress may be too foreign to the Jewish temperament ; 
at any rate, a Lear senile from the start without trace of 
dignity, failed entirely to arouse pity in his decline. A 
setting stylised and fantastic cleverly suggested a wood- 
carving come to life, but severely cramped a tragedy of 
such dimensions ; and the noisy declamation adopted by 
all performers left Lear unable to rise to the further vocal 
climax demanded by the scene on the heath. The pro- 
duction of Fletcher’s The Spanish Curate, at the Second 
Art Theatre. was on more usual lines, and was a 
reminder that ten years ago the more advanced spirits 
in the German Theatre were also making a surprising 
amount out of neglected Elizabethan dramas. For the 
acting at this theatre, as at the First Arts Theatre, there 
can be little but praise. Gogol’s Dead Souls and Ostrov- 
sky's The Storm were almost faultless, and provided a 
thrill lacking in almost all the other Festival performances. 

For the work of Tairov at the Kamerny Theatre little 
ean be said except that he showed considerable ingenuity 
in welding together Shakespeare, Shaw and Pushkin to 
givea picture of Cleopatra. Picture is the only apt word : 
for somehow the drama vanished, and we were left with 
the feeling that we had been turning the leaves of a 
gorgeously illustrated history. Pushkin has been served 
best, but the acting throughout was so mediocre that it 
was difticult to sav how much Shakespeare had suffered. 


Plays by modern Soviet authors were limited to three 
rather indifferent examples, unless Maxim Gorki’s slow 
but powerful play Yegor Boulitchev, which was _ ex- 
cellently performed at the Vakhtangov Theatre, is included 
in this number. Two of them, apart from their typical 
propagandist themes, might have been found in the less 
distinguished stages of any capital, neither production nor 
acting being in any way exceptional. But Aristocrats, 
tslightiy naive work by Pogodin dealing with the problem 
of reclaiming criminals and fitting them for social service, 
produced by Okhlopkovy, at the Realistic Theatre, deserves 
mention as an example of the tendency evidently favoured 
by Meyerhold (whose presence was much missed at the 
Festival) to destroy the old form of the theatre and to 
convert it into a sort of sociological circus. Here the 
action was developed on two platforms set at the level of 
the heads of the spectators, who were grouped round as the 
eight-shaped stage permitted. Masked scene-shifters in 
blue overalls hold twigs to represent trees or throw con- 
fetti at the actors who depict a scene in the snow: by 
means of lighting first one platform and then the other, a 
kind of * montage.” akin to that used in Russian films, is 
arrived at, but in spite of a gain in vividness, the general 
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effect is restless and irritating, owing partly to the fact 
that the actor must be continually on the move if he is 
to exhibit his f~ce to more than one section of the 
audience. 


In a country where art, and especially drama, is a 
weapon, it is not surprising to find the theatre playing a 
large part in education. The story of Tyl Eulenspiegel 
at the Theatre of Young Spectators and a musical 
arrangement of a Pushkin fairy tale at the Children’s 
Theatre both left a very happy impression. Games, 
singing and group dancing which occupy the children 
during the intervals are done in an unusually amusing and 
imaginative way. No playing down to children; above 
all, no sickeningly precocious child, actors; but a 
convincing adult performance, scaled to the young 
mind. 

A theatre where gypsies act in their own language 
plays as rudimentary as English musical comedies, more 
than one marionette theatre, theatres run by soldiers, 
by factory workers, theatres of every sort and kind, all 
contribute to the general ferment of activity. But from 
all these impressions, what conclusion emerges ? That 
the theatre in Moscow is splendidly alive and has interest 
and variety in plenty is obvious: but it would be doing 
no service to theatrical criticism to pretend that the best 
which Moscow can offer is necessarily the best in the world. 


THE MACHINES STOP 


By JAMES HANLEY 


OR thirty years Mr. Edmonds had tended machines. 
He had cleaned and oiled them and polished them. 
They were his world and his life. He served them loyally 
and faithfully. He loved them, their movements, their 
rhythm, the way they responded to his touch. These 
machines worked unceasingly. Mr. Edmonds tended 
them in the day-time, his mate looked to them at night. 
The concourse of sound flung up by them was something 
in which Mr. Edmonds liked to bury himself, he became 
absorbed by their roar and rattle, their slave, a virtual 
prisoner of sound. Such a man hears the language of the 
machines in his sleep, his world, his everyday life is 
crowned by the deluge of sound. Mr. Edmonds, more- 
over, had such a profound faith in what he called his steel 
poems that nobody could ever have persuaded him that 
they might one day stop, that their sounds might cease. 
That would have verged on the impossible. He lived very 
near to his machines. The huge foundry was but a stone’s 
throw from his home. Always he could hear the song 
of the machines. This devotion to his foundry took its 
due toll. Mr. Edmonds lived for no other sounds than 
those flung up by the pistons and shaftings, the belts and 
wheels. Outside of these nothing else existed. He and 
the machines were one. 

He woke promptly at six o’clock in the morning hearing 
their song. Sleep could not hush it. Their language 
followed him everywhere, penetrated his whole soul. 
But one morning the machines stopped. It was about a 
quarter to seven. Mr. Edmonds had risen as usual at 
six o’clock. When he sat up a strange feeling came over 
him. He was of the opinion that in the night his head for 
some strange reason or other had parted from the rest of 
his body, and that this head lay well above the pillow, the 
blue eyes in which looked not a little mockingly at the 
inert body in the bed. But this flight of imagination was 
but momentary ; Mr. Edmonds was far from being an 
imaginative man. Suddenly he put his hand to his head. 
** My heavens ! ” he exclaimed under his breath. Such a 
pain. He had never in the whole of his life experienced 
such a violent headache as he did now. 
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Further, and this was most unusual with Mr. Edmonds, 
there was a disinclination to get out of the bed at all, and 
when he did so, the very act of dressing appeared to him 
to be futile. Some inner voice mocked in his ear that it 
was quite useless to dress. His mind questioned, rejected, 
groped, but to no purpose. He had a violently splitting 
headache, and here he was quite unable to understand it. 
More, Mr. Edmonds even felt humiliated, for all his life he 
had been a healthy man. Why on this morning of all 
mornings should he be cursed with a throbbing head ? 
One would imagine also that such a slave to the machines, 
prisoner and at the same time warder of their roar and rat- 
tle, would have realised immediately that the headache 
was a matter most trivial compared with the sudden stop- 
page of the machinery which was catastrophic. The extra- 
ordinary thing was that Mr. Edmonds was quite unaware 
of the phenomenon. Consciousness had narrowed itself 
down to a dim awareness, and that dim awareness was 
that he was suffering from a violent headache. He 
managed to dress, and then stood looking at himself in 
the mirror. * He looked all right, there seemed nothing 
wrong. Then he cried aloud, “God! I can’t stand this. 
1 can’t stand it.” He put on his coat and hat and rushed 
from the house. Perhaps the fresh air might help. 

The fresh air far from helping him actually made 
Mr. Edmonds feel worse than ever, and as he slowly 
walked towards the foundry the pain increased, con- 
sciousness grew. He put both hands to his head and 
increased his pace. When he reached the foundry gates 
he cried out as though in agony, “ My head! Oh! 
My head!” He heard somebody laugh, faces peeped 
out at him from the begrimed windows. When he 
reached the machine room he shouted: ‘ I can’t stand 
it any longer.” The pain in his head became so bad 
that Mr. Edmonds went to a table and lay across it. 
The doctor came hurrying to him from the ambulance 
room. When Mr. Edmonds explained. to. hin, the 
doctor simply laughed and accused him of dodging 
the column. The machine tender became enraged at 
once. “My God! Can’t you understand, my _ head’s 

simply splitting.” 

* Take a couple of aspirins.” 

The machines were silent. That long room, the 
harbour of sound and movement, was like a wilderness. 
Mr. Edmonds’ shining poems in steel remained _ still, 
and also there was something now cold and uninviting 
about their appearance, as though with the sudden 
cessation of sound and movement the life in them had 
been sucked out. In the far corner two men were dis- 
cussing the breakdown. The dynamos had failed. Mr. 
Edmonds heard nothing, saw nothing, was only conscious 
of the pain in his head. At last the doctor had him 
taken into his surgery. There he fainted at once. The 
foreman came in. 

“This man had better be taken home,” said the 
doctor. “It’s a most peculiar case, and not without 
its significanee either.” 

He looked down at Mr. Edmonds. Here was a man 
whose ears for thirty years had accustomed themselves 
to roar and rattle, whose whole life had been one long 
surrender to noise, so that silence for him was something 
to be hated, so loathed as almost to be poisonous. Slave 
to sound, so that when suddenly the dynamos failed 
and the machines stopped some part of his consciousness 
rebelled, a human being for whom spiritual quiet was 
hateful and abhorrent, an infinitesimal fragment of 
the mass of desperate life of the industrialised world 
suddenly disarmed by silence. 

Then he heard the first faint swelling hum of the 
dynamos and called to the foreman. 

“It’s all right,’ he said. ‘‘ You needn’t bother, the 
headache will disappear now.” 


a 
Marginal Comments 
LAMENT FOR HAY 


By JAN STRUTHER 


O protest against the progress of science is not , 


: : , nly 
a mark of approaching middle-age but a waste of 
breath. It will, whatever one says, continue its forwar| 


march, and on the whole it does more good than harm: 
but just occasionally, when one sees its relentless foot 
about to descend upon some flower a little more lovely 
than the rest, one may permit oneself the luxury of 
lament. . 

‘“* Hay-making,” one reads, “is doomed. Chemists 
have discovered that it isan extremely wasteful method 
of conserving summer’s herbage for winter use. _ It causes 
serious loss of protein and a wholesale destruction of 
vitamines and carotene. It will be supplanted in the 
future by accurate chemical methods such as silage,” 

The heart sinks. To those of us, at any rate, who liye 
in temperate regions, a world without hay is unthinkable 
so intimately is the stuff bound up with our lives, our 
language and our literature. In childhood, it is one of 
the three most treasured substances which nature 
provides for our delight. Sand is wonderful, but palls; 
snow is superb, but unreliable; hay is perfect: for jt 
appears without fail every year, yet never lasts long 
enough for us to exhaust its possibilities as a plaything 
—-thus giving us, in those few eestatic picnics between 
cutting and carting, our first lesson in the proper apprecia- 
tion of the transient. 

In later life, for the most part, we are not likely to 
have so much tactual experience of hay; but we lean 
over gates to look at it, sniff nostalgically, and take a 
genuine if uninformed interest in whether, this year, it 
is early or late. Even when out of season it is often in 
our minds and on our lips. We advise our friends to 
make it while the sun shines and beseech our children 
not to make it in the drawing-room; we talk about 
looking for a needle in a bundle of it, and then some 
pedant says it ought to be “ bottle,” and soon everybody 
is writing letters about it in The Times. 

The pvets would be lost without it. Apart from the 
fact that it has seventy-six possible rhymes, it is one of the 
oldest and most powerful emotive symbols. Nothing more 
easily induces in the reader a mood of gay serenity than the 
mention of hay, especially if it is new-mown. The old 
ballad-writers knew this ; so did Shakespeare, Thomson, 
Tennyson and a score of others ; even the collaborative 
turners-out of modern dance-lyrics perform, with an ait 
of discovery, the ancient trick. 

But it was Thomas Hood, that profound and flippant 
poet, who hit the nail most squarely on the head. When 
he wrote, in Wiss Kilmansegg’s Courtship, 


‘Oh, there’s nothing in life like making love, 
Save making hay in fine weather ” 


9 


he not only used the charm but gave us an inkling of why 
it works. A world without hay-making would be almost 
as bad as a world without love-making: and _ indeed 
there is more than a verbal resemblance between the two 
activities. The one is the crown of life as the other is 
the crown of the year; each represents a crest, a cream, 
a pinnacle of almost unbearable loveliness. In each, the 
making is of more beauty and significance than the thing 
made; their ultimate aims—the preservation of the 
human race, the winter maintenance of cattle-—do not 
vex the minds of lovers and haymakers : the moment's 
perfection is enough, the sun and the sweetness, the time- 
honoured ‘and leisurely ritual of their craft. And though 


science may one day find a means of doing without both 
of them, it is doubtful whether, in a world of silo-towers 
and state-controlled ectogenesis, life will be quite so well 
worth living. 
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Ea 
Communication 
A Letter From Geneva 


[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sir,—One fact has emerged from the general debate in the 

Assembly on Monday. _The prestige of the League has 

advanced and that of Signor Mussolini has declined. The 

guthority of Geneva, for the time being at any rate, has been 
re-established. For that the speech of Sir Samuel Hoare is 
very largely responsible. The delegates have not yet recovered 
their surprise at its strength. They had imagined that with 
the appointment of Hoare as Foreign Secretary ‘* the Right ” 
had triumphed in Foreign Affairs so far as Great Britain was 
concerned. They thought that he had been sent out to control 
Mr, Anthony Eden. They are of opinion now that they have 
jistened to a speech more “* Left ” in tendency than any which 
has come from a British statesman in recent years. 

It has certainly revolutionised the situation so far as the 
Abyssinian position is concerned. M. Laval found it impossible 
to halt any further between two opinions. There are some who 
yould have liked his support of the Covenant to have been 
more definite. They point to the last sentences of his speech 
in which he affirmed that—** our obligations are inscribed 
in the Covenant. France will not evade them ”’—and 
complain that the pronouncement would have been more 
effective if it had been made in positive rather than negative 
terms. But as a declaration on the existing Italo-Abyssinian 
imbroglio it goes further than anything that has yet been 
said by the French Government. It is a statement out of 
which even M. Laval, prince of political strategists, will be 
unable to wriggle. I understand that the whole speech was 
strengthened at the last moment at the instigation of M. 
Herriot, according to a Geneva story which I have particular 
reason to believe, The night before the speech was made 
Laval and Herriot quarrelled so violently about its wording 
that Herriot went to bed at 7 p.m. But Herriot had his way 
and the speech was altered the next morning in the manner 
that he desired. The lead given by Great Britain and France 
has been followed one and all by the smaller States. Cynics 
have observed that the less able a country has been to imple- 
ment sanctions the more strongly have their representatives 
supported their invocation. This is not really a fair observa- 
tion, for had the speeches of Hoare and Laval been less 
uncompromising on the obligations of the Covenant the 
weaker Powers would undoubtedly have been severely 
tempted to forsake the League and make peace while there was 
yet time with Rome or Berlin. 

There is one sentence in Sir Samuel Hoare’s pronouncement 
which in particular is likely to be very freely quoted in the 
future. It was that in which he said that ** the League stands 
and my country stands with it for the collective maintenance 
of the Covenant in its entirety and particularly for steady and 
collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked aggression.” 
The Chinese delegate, who followed with commendable 
restraint, did not enquire why this principle of universality 
had not been operated in the case of Manchukuo—when it was 
the victim of ** unprovoked aggression.” But it was significant 
to see that the delegate of Lithuania, when he came to speak, 
was quick to apply the moral to his own country. Sir Samuel 
Hoare has certainly made a pronouncement which will 
strengthen as no utterance has done during the reign of this 
Government the pillars of collective security. 

It is a pity that the support. for the British Foreign 
Secretary from the Empire, apart from speeches from Canada 
and New Zealand, has been so relatively feeble. Mr. Bruce, 
beyond a reference to the vital necessity of collective action, 
did not discuss the immediate problem and delivered a 
discourse on nutrition; Mr. te Water from South Africa 
vitiated much that he had to say of value on the subject 
by his odd description of Great Britain as ‘the country 
with which we are closely associated’; the Aga Khan 
Was ineffective and Mr. De Valera in the course of a really 
eloquent denunciation of war could not resist the usual 
frontal attack on Great Britain. It was clearly a time when 
an expression of the solidarity of the British Empire would 
have been of immense help and it has never been really 
adequately made manifest. I am convinced, however, from 
my talks with Empire delegates that it does in fact exist. 
There has been no wavering in the united determination of 


the Assembly to operate the Covenant. It has been demon- 
strated in the most impressive manner possible that Italy 
has not a friend among the League Powers. 

What will be her next move ?_ So far the Italian delegation 
has listened in silence. Their relations with other delega- 
tions have been correct, and on the whole good humoured. 
After Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech Baron Aloisi was indeed 
heard to make the jesting remark that it was a bombe glacé. 
But in the next few days Italy will have to come into the 
open. The Committee of Five will make its report to the 
Council who in its turn will present the recommendations to 
Italy and Abyssinia. I understand that they will in no 
sense contain directly or indirectly a condemnation of Italy. 
They will simply be offered as a basis of conciliation. The 
Italian delegation will find no excuse in them for a spectacular 
exit from the League of Nations. 

In the last few days there have been rumours that Mussolini 
had been impressed by the solidarity of opinion at Geneva 
and was in a more tractable mood. I understand that there 
is no basis for this belief. Those who are in touch with Rome 
insist that there is no sign of wavering and that Mussolini 
is determined on at any rate one battle. 

In the long run this may be of advantage to the League, 
It was found in some quarters at one moment that the 
recommendations of the Committee of Five might go beyond 
the Paris proposals. M. Madariaga was reported to be 
anxious to make alterations that would enable Mussolini to 
contend that he had obtained further concessions. 

This device would certainly have suited M. Laval. It would 
have enabled France to maintain her defensive alliance with 
Italy and at the same time preserve the League for future 
use against possible German aggression. The intransigeance 
of Mussolini has at any rate effectively removed the danger 
that the machinery of the League might be prostituted to 
delivering Abyssinia over to Italy under the forms of law. 

I do not believe that it ever seriously existed. The British 
Government for the first time have detected the trap and have 
been determined not to fall into it. 

Public opinion too in the League, after Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
speech, has hardened so rapidly against Italy that any 
settlement that involved the surrender of Abyssinian inde- 
pendence would be met with such a public outcry that it 
would never be carried. 

It still remains true that only a miracle can induce Signor 
Mussolini to abandon the Abyssinian adventure, but the 
proceedings at Geneva this week have emphasised beyond 
a shadow of a peradventure that it will encounter the hostility 
of all the League Powers and will in fact be met by their 
massed resistance. 

Mussolini at any rate will not be able to complain that 
he has not been warned. Not since the days when Lord 
Balfour led public opinion here have the deliberations of the 
Assembly been more impressive or the expression of the 
essential unity of purpose more decisive.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your GENEVA CORRESPONDENT. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“ THe SPECTATOR, SEPTEMBER 197TH, 1835. 
THE COLOSSEUM. 

The evening entertainments and splendid promenades of the 
Colosseum continue to attract visiters, and even the moonlit walks 
outside are not utterly deserted. The amusements are varied every 
week. Last week, a Mademoiselle Grandi sang and Herr Werner 
gave a zoological concert—that is, he imitated the different instru- 
ments of an orchestra, and interrupted the musical sounds with the 
singing of birds, barking of dogs, &c. This week, Bochsa has been 
performing his Voyage Musicale, assisted by a band and chorus. 
The day exhibition has lost none of its varied charms; and the 
Panorama of London continues to save hundreds the trouble of 
going to the top of St. Paul's, and to gratify them with a better view 
of London than the smoke will allow them to get in the open air. 

*~ * * 


The habit of eating fast and carelessly is supposed to have para- 
lyzed Napoleon on two of the most critical occasions of his life—the 
battles of Borodino and Leipsic, which he might have converted into 
decisive and influential victories, by pushing his advantages as was 
his wont. On each of these occasions he is known to have been 
suffering from indigestion. On the third day of Dresden, too, the 
German novelist Hoffman, who was present in the town, asserts that 
the Emperor would have done much more than he did, but for the 
effects of a shoulder of mutton stuffed with onions—a dish only to 
be paralleled by the pork-chops which Messrs. Thurtell and Co. 
regaled on after completing the murder of their friencl Mr. Weare. 
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STAGE AND SCREEN 


The Ballet 
At The Coliseum 


THE Ballet appeals to two different kinds of audience. There 
are those who find in its beauty and wit, its colour and music, 
one of the rare satisfactions to be had in the theatrical desert 
of today. Their pleasure is derived from the graceful execution 
of technically difficult feats, from the thrill of movement 
swift and controlled, from the pictures ever shifting with the 
music. Of intellectual stimulus, such as may be had from a 
great play, a great book or a great symphony, there is little 
or none. It is just an evening’s entertainment which, if good 
cnough in execution and design, delights eye and ear without 
offending the intelligence. 

There are others who set up the Ballet as a mystery, of 
which they are the initiates and the interpreters to those less 
privileged than themselves. Their god is Diaghilev and his 
prophet, M. de Basil. Since, however, they style themselves 
balletomanes, their judgements have no more validity, what- 
ever their interest as expressions of informed opinion, than 
those of sufferers from other forms of monomania. 

Judged from the first of these two standpoints, and in the 
light of an experience of Ballet dating from the season of 1914, 
M. Léon Woizikovsky’s company, now at the Coliseum, seems 
to me a very accomplished body of dancers. What they lack 
in the number of distinguished soloists, they make up in the 
high standard of the ensemble. Their Sylphides had not only 
precision but the right moonlit ecstasy, qualities that have 
been absent from some recent performances of this ballet. 
Their Prince Igor dances, to take a ballet at the opposite 
extreme, had real vigour and savagery, in place of the tame 
prancings which I witnessed when the opera was given at 
Covent Garden in July. 


M. Woizikovsky’s Company. 


As a choregrapher M. Woizikovsky cannot, on the basis of 
what he has so far shown, be numbered among the great and 
original maitres de ballet. His work is sound, but derivative, 
without the individual touch and inventiveness that marks 
the best work of Fokine or Massine. In L’ Amour Sorcier he 
has thrown away his opportunity. According to the pro- 
yramme-note he “has slightly simplified the story.” In 
fact he has discarded it altogether, and made nonsense of 
much of de Falla’s music. In place of a macabre tale of a 
jealous revenant, he has given us a series of more or less irrele- 
vant dances, which for all their individual excellence have 
hardly any dramatic coherence. That they are “ like” the 
dances in Le Tricorne is not a radical fault. They could 
hardly be very unlike, since both ballets are based upon 
Spanish dancing. 

The ballet called Valse Strauss which, although no chore- 
grapher was named in the programme, I take to be also the 
work of M. Woizikevsky, has even less dramatic coherence. 
It is, in fact, no more than a divertissement danced to music by 
Johann Strauss. The visitor to the Coliseum, then, will sce 
nothing strikingly original, but if he enjoys good dancing, he 
will find it in plenty. There is M. Woizikovsky himself, who 
is individual enough in his dancing, whatever he may be in 
his choregraphy, as lithe as ever and as taut in his movements. 
Among the ballerinas Mile. Blinova has the makings of a 
first-rate dancer in the classical style, light and sure on her 
points and always graceful in her movements. Mlle. Raievska 
and Mlle. Tarakanova, whose solo in L’ Amour Sorcier was the 
most delightful individual thing in the ballet, are both accom- 
plished exponents of the more mimetic style. 


M. Eglevsky is a member of the company, but was not 
dancing on the evenings I attended. He was one of the most 
promising among the younger members of M. de Basil’s original 
company, and I was sorry to miss seeing whether, as I am told, 
he has shed a certain awkwardness of movement which marred 
his otherwise extraordinary technique. In his place there was 
M. Igor Youskewitch, who is young yet and hardly strong 
enough physically to be a perfect partner. But, in all except 
the precise execution of turns, his technique is already admir- 
able. The décors are mostly good, if not exceptional, and 


the orchestral playing under M. Fistoulari is, if not up to 
voncert-standard, at least accomplished enough not to offend 
DyneLey Hussey, 


the musical. 


The Cinema 


“‘The Black Room.” At the London Pavilion.—_« Gentle 
men of the Navy.” At the Plaza i 


Mr. Boris Kar orF has been allowed to act at last. Like the 
late Lon Chaney, he reached stardom with the sole Assistance of 
the make-up man.. Any face would have done as well Ona 
big body, and any actor could have produced the short barks 
and guttural rumbles, the stiff, stuffed sawdust gestures 
which was all his parts required of him. A Karloff ‘scenatiy 
must have made curious reading. Were those grunts phonetic. 
ally expressed ?° One pictures the Karloff arriving jn. pj 
luxurious car for a hard day’s grunting at the studio, the hasty 
study of the part in the dressing room while one cye is blacked 
out and all his teeth disappear, the dreadful moment when the 
distinguished actor forgets his part, whether this time he hg. 
to bark or rumble, at last the stately gollywog entrance unde; 
the lights. . . . But in The Raven Mr. Karloff was allowed a 
few minutes of ordinary speech before his face was mutilated 
and his tongue paralysed and we discovered that he had ay 
expressive voice and a sense of pathos. In The Black Roon 
he is given a long speaking part at last. 

I liked this wildly artificial film, in which Karloff acts both 
a wicked Central European count and his virtuous, cultured 
twin of the Byronic period. A curse rests on the family to the 
effect that the younger twin will kill the elder in “ the black 
room ” of the castle. The room is bricked up by their father, 
but there is a secret entrance known to the elder brother, the 
wicked count, who lives in the traditional atmosphere of boar 
hounds and wenches (when he finishes with a girl he flings her 
body down a kind of oubliette in the black room). At last, to 
escape the wrath of the peasants and the curse as well, he 
murders his younger brother, who is distinguished from him 
physically by a paralysed arm, and takes his place. The story 
follows a natural Gothic course, the deception is discovercd 
at the altar when he is about to marry the young, pale, “proper” 
heroine, he is pursued to the castle by the enraged peasants, 
takes refuge in the black room and is knocked into the pit by 
his brother’s dog, falling on the dagger which sticks up through 
the rotting corpse. Karloff is not quite at ease with virtue, 
suavity and good looks, but he gives a very spirited performance 
as the wicked count and carries the whole film, so far as acting 
is concerned, on his own shoulders. 

The direction is good: it has caught, as Mr. James Whale 
never did with Frankenstein, the genuine Gothic note. Mr. 
Radcliffe would not have been ashamed of this absurd and 
exciting film, of the bones in the oubliette, the scene at the altar 
when the dog leaps and the paralysed arm comes to life in 
self-defence, of the count’s wild drive back to the castle. the 
lashing whip, the rearing horses, the rocketing coach, the 
strange valley of rocks with its leaning cross and neglected 
Christ, the graveyard with its owls and. ivy. There is much 
more historical sense in this film than in any of what Miss 
Lejeune calls, with curious lack of humour, the * scholarly” 
works of Mr. Korda. A whole literary period comes to life: 
Wyatt might be raising the huge tower of Fonthill, Monk Lewis 
writing of the false, fair Imogine and her ghostly betrothed 
(another part for I<arloff) : 

“His vizor was closed, and gigantic his height ; 
His armour was sable to view: 
All pleasure and laughter were hush’d at his sight; 
The dogs, as they eyed him, drew back in affright ; 
The lights in the chamber burnt blue!” 

Gentlemen of the Navy is another boyish clean-limbed 
piece of propaganda for America’s armed forces. It is 
all about Rags and Rotters. It will be enjoyed by those who 
liked Devil Dogs of the Air. The only redeeming quality of 4 
deeply sentimental film is to be found in the acting of Sir Guy 
Standing as an old retired commodore who had fought at 
Manila Bay and bored generations of midshipmen at the 
Academy with his reminiscences. In a climax of quite start- 
ling improbability he gets on board his old ship and goes down 
with her when she is used for target practice. Handkerchiefs 
pushed up through the dark all round me like mushrooms in @ 
cellar.. It was a tribute to Sir Guy Standing, not to the quality 
of the easy, false, comfortable emotion. 

GranAM GREENE. 
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Art 


A Neo-Classical City 


Tu0sE who wish to see a Gothic or a Renaissance or a Baroque 
city have before them a large choice, for Italy, France and 
Germany will all provide numerous specimens of each type. 
But a traveller whose objective is a city of the Neo-classical 
period must inevitably visit Leningrad if he wishes to see the 
style used both systematically and successfully. We in 
England have done our best with our Nashes and Wilkins, 
but before the grandeur of the best Russian buildings Regent 
Street and London University must yield at once. 


The Russians had every advantage. At the end of the 
eighteenth century St. Petersburg was still almost a new city. 
Its founder, Peter the Great, had been more. occupied in 
strengthening than in embellishing his new capital, and the 
fortress of St. Peter and St. Paul is almost the only important 
building surviving from his time. Apart from this and one 
or two churches he mainly built in wood, so that there was 
every inducement to his successors to replace his buildings 
py something more solid. The Empresses Anne and Eliza- 
beth put up the Winter Palace in a rather blown Baroque 
stvle, and some of their luckier lovers managed to put up a 
few stone or brick palaces, but to all intents and purposes the 
field was still clear when the Neo-classical style came into 
fashion some years after the accession of Catherine the Great. 
The architects of St. Petersburg were therefore able to plan 
on a very large scale and were hardly hindered by existing 
buildings. They were further helped by the site of the city 
which is so flat that no irregularity of ground would break 
their grand vistas. 

They had, therefore, the opportunity of creating big effects 
in the grand manner, and they had also the ability to take 
advantage of this opportunity. In this it was a great advant- 
age to them that Russian architecture should have been 
through a period of Baroque. Russian Baroque rarely rises 
above the level of being merely provincial Italian or German 
Baroque, and it produced at most one good native architect. 
But, however inferior the works of Rastrelli and his contem- 
poraties may be, they have at least one quality particularly 
characteristic of the Baroque: they are planned in the grand 
manner. Before the Baroque period no one thought of town 
planning at all; Gothic towns are a jumble of narrow streets, 
and even a Renaissance town like Florence has no general 
order. The seventeenth century produced such grand 
ensembles as. the Piazza of St. Peter’s or Versailles, but it was 
not till late in the eighteenth century that systematic schemes 
covering whole towns were evolved, as at Mannheim or Karls- 
ruhe. A big scale planning of this sort is the one quality which 
makes a building like Rastrelli’s Winter Palace tolerable, 
and it seems that the Russians of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries learnt all they could in this matter from 
their Baroque predecessors. Our English Neo-classical 
architecture suffers sadly from our never having swallowed 
the Baroque. Even in our most courageous attempts, like 
Castle Howard, there is still something meagre and dis- 
jointed in the general effect, and in Regent's Park the same 
weakness persists. 

The Russian architects of Neo-classicism, therefore, absorbed 
all they could of Baroque grandeur, but at the same time 
they were whole-hearted in their adherence to what they 
believed to be Greek austerity, and they used the Doric 
style more easily and successfully than any of their contem- 
poraries. This style with its extreme solidity would be 
naturally sympathetic to the Russians who since mediaeval 
times have always loved superfluous masses of masonry, 
and they actually exaggerate the massiveness of the Dorie 
by shortening the columns and thickening the pediments. 
The result is buildings heroic in simplicity and scale—Sak- 
harof's Admiralty, the masterpiece of the period, has a front- 
age of over a quarter of a mile—but at the same time saved 
from pomposity by the brilliant scenic sense of the architects, 
and always with some purely local touch of a gilded dome or 
tapering spire to give a distinctively Russian flavour to the 
Whole. Let us hope that the architects planning the new 
Moscow will have some of the qualities which enabled the 
Neo-classicists to make of St. Petersburg the finest capital 
of its time in Europe. 

ANTHONY BLUNT. 


Muskelflieger 


[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


In der alten Krénungs-Stadt Frankfurt-am-Main hat der 
zwanzigjahrige Segelflieger Diinebeil den ersten Muskelflug 
vollbracht. Nach einigen Tagen, die mit Verbesserungen und 
neuen Versuchen ausgefiillt waren, gelang dem jungen Flieger 
eine Reihe von Fliigen, die sich iiber zweihundert Meter 
erstreckten. Die Tatsache dieser Fliige ohne Motorenkraft 
hat im Inlande wie im Auslande grosses Aufsehen erregt, da 
dieser neue Sport tausenden von jungen Fliegern neue Anre- 
gungen geben wird. 

Der Apparat, mit dem diese Fliige ausgefiihrt wurden, ist 
keine Maschine, die ein moderner Dadalus an seinem Korper 
befestigt. Das Flugzeug unterscheidet sich kaum von den 
iiblichen Segelflugzeugen. Nur trigt dieses Modell einen kleinen 
Propeller von etwa einem Meter Durchmesser. Dieser 
Propeller wird durch eine Tretkurbel in Bewegung gesetzt, 
so dass man in Zukunft ahnlich wie beim Radfahren auch 
beim Luftfahren die Pedale wird treten miissen. Ein doppeltes 
Gummiseil von etwa zwanzig Meter Linge schnellt den Flugap- 
parat hoch, wihrend der Pilot gleichzeitig mittels der Tret- 
kurbel den Propeller zu bewegen beginnt. 

Der Muskelflug, wie dieser Sport bereits allgemein genannt 
wird, hat eine interessante Vorgeschichte. Vor einem Jahre, 
nimlich hat die Frankfurter Polytechnische Gesellschaft 
einen Preis von fiinftausend Mark fiir den ersten Flug mit 
menschlicher Muskelkraft ausgesetzt. Allerdings muss die 
zuriickgelegte Strecke, mindestens tausend Meter betragen, 
und ausserdem miissen zwei Kurven geflogen werden. Da 
der Preis nur bis, zum 2. September dieses Jahres lief, so 
konnte er diesmal als solcher nicht verteilt werden, da dic 
Voraussetzungen nicht voll erfiillt waren. Daher bekamen der 
Flieger, und die beiden Konstrukteure Haessier, und Villinger 
diesmal nur einen Trostpreis, und zwar in derselben Héhe wie 
der Preis selbst, um sic zu weiteren Versuchen anzuspornen. 

Bei dem Muskelflug kommt es darauf an, sich durch eigenc 
Kraft von der Erde zu erheben. Dadurch unterscheiden sich 
diese Experimente grundsiitzlich von den Versuchen, der 
** fliegenden Menschen” in Amerika und Russland, die sich 
bekanntlich von Flugzeugen herab fallen liessen, und wiihrend 
der Fallens eine Zeit lang mittels Flughiuten in der Luft 
schweben konnten. Der Muskelflug, der selbststindige Start 
vom Erdboden, ist nach der Meinung des bekannten Segel- 
fliegers Ursinus, zum ersten Mal in der Geschichte der Fliegerei 
dem jungen Diinebeil gelungen. 

Das Muskelkraft-Flugzeug sieht, schon in seiner heutigen 
Gestalt, drei weitere Entwicklungs-Méglichkeiten vor. Erstens 
den Schwingenflug, der den Vogelflug nachahmen wiirde. 
Zweitens die jetzt hier in Frankfurt versuchte Form des 
normalen Flugzeugs mit Motor, der nach Bedarf durch Muskel- 
kraft bedient werden kann. Drittens den Flug mit Hilfe eines 
Fliigelrades, der eine Art Zwischenlésung darstellen wiirde. 
In welche Richtung hin sich die neuen Versuche bewegen 
werden, das ist heute noch nicht abzusehen. Es steht nur das 
eine fest, dass der Mensch als Motor nur etwa drei Viertel 
einer Pferdekraft (PS) leisten kann, und auch dies nur auf 
kurze Zeit. Aus diesem Grunde schon wiirde die militiirische 
Verwendung des Muskel-Flugzeugs fiir die nahe Zukunft wohl 
kaum in Frage kommen. Auf jeden Fall aber wird die sport- 
liche Auswertung des neuen Flugtyp ein grosses Echo finden. 

Die Ubergabe des Trostpreises der Polytechnischen Gesell- 
schaft durch ihren Prisidenten Wachsmuth an den Ingenieur 
Haessler gestaltete sich zu einer kleinen historischen Feier. 
Denn die beiden jungen Konstrukteure kommen aus der 
Schule des unvergesslichen Flugzeugkonstrukteurs Junkers, 
der bei den Machthabern des Dritten Reiches, nicht beliebt 
gewesen war, und der einsam gestorben ist. Die Polytechnische 
Gesellschaft wollte vielleicht mit ihrem Preis einen Teil jenes 
Unrechts gut machen, den die Behérden an fast allen Flugzeug- 
Erfindern von Lilienthal und Schneewind tiber Parseval und 
Zeppelin bis zu Junker begangen hatten. 

Der Preis, der diesmal nur ein Trostpreis, oder besser 
gesagt ein Ermunterungspreis war, soll nach einem Jahr 
wieder vergeben werden, wenn bis dahin die Voraussetzungen, 
die Kilometer-Strecke und die zwei Kehrtkurven, erfiillt sind. 
Die jungen Preisempfiinger haben versprochen, an ihrer 
Konstruktion weiter zu arbeiten. 

Wir zweifeln nicht, dass ihre Bemiihungen Erfolg haben 
werden. a Sas 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


A Vanished Lake 


A rather alarming example of the fall of the water-level about 
the country is in evidence in my neighbourhood. Est lacus : 
there is a lake where, so far as my memory goes, water has 
always been plentiful. I have skated spaciously there in 
very hard frost for a generation or so. Wild duck (some 
artificially reared) have always abounded; and the edge is 
well clothed in water-loving sedges. A stream flows through 
it, and close by active springs have fed excellent watercress- 
beds. Last year the lake began to dry. The process con- 
tinued this summer, and there was so little water this spring 
that the young wild duck died. When this happened a 
boring was started close by the side of the departed lake. 
The bore was taken to eighty feet, and as there was still no 
sign of water the work was stopped. Now it may be that the 
bore was sunk at an unlucky spot; but the valley has long 
been peculiarly full of lively springs, which have encouraged 
quite an active industry in watercress growing. Most of those 
in two neighbouring valleys have given: out ; and the village 
wiseacres at any rate fear, or believe, that the water has 
sunk interminably. It is curious that the wells on the chalk 
ridge bounding one side of the valley are net perceptibly 
lower. The level has been constant for some while past. 


* * * * 


An Eastern Comma 

There are more ways than Solomon’s four which baffle 
our human intelligence. The way of a butterfly is perhaps 
less predictable than that of an eagle: and this year our 
entomologists have been kept wondering all the summer not 
only at the odd, and it seems meaningless, migrations across 
the seas, but—not less—at the unexpected appearances and 
disappearances. The really satisfactory butterfly is the 
Comma. It is both queer in shape, as its excellent name 
implies, and beautiful in colour. It was rare and narrowly 
local, the perquisite of the Three Graces—the shires of Here- 
ford, Gloucester and Worcester. It is now common and 
widely distributed. I saw the first I had ever seen so far east, 
on September 12th. It settled in front of our feet on a common 
in Hertfordshire, six miles north of St. Albans, and appeared 
to be freshly hatched. It was at any rate in fresh and perfect 
plumage, so to say. It was first seen by my companion who 
learnt his butterflies as a boy in the pursuit of swallow-tails 
on Wicken Fen. This experience was also new to him. Has 
anyone so much as a theory why this butterfly was rare for 
generations and so multiplied and spread itself within a few 
years ? The Comma is also a note of interrogation. 


* * * * 


Honey Scents 

Where this Comma was seen the gorgeous Peacocks and 
Red Admirals proper to autumn have been rarer than in 
memory. Happily, they appear to be as common as usual 
in the west. The secretary of a Devon naturalists’ society 
writes to tell me that his Buddleias have been beset by 
numbers of Peacocks and Admirals. They are of course 
peculiarly fond of this delectable shrub. I am inclined to 
think that they rather prefer the variety Veitchiana variabilis 
before the later and more deeply coloured varieties. Their 
preference is easily accounted for. Of all the plants in the 
garden its scent is nearest to that of pure honey. Ferhaps 
the closest rival in this attribute is the wild and very common 
yellow bedstraw. That queer heathlike bush, the golden 
diplopappas (a favourite with flies, but not butterflies), has 
a honey-scented flower, but there is added an aliquid amari 
that is displeasing to some noses. The butterfly is in some 
regards more fastidious than the fly, but both have a sur- 
prising taste for rotten fruit. 


* * * a 


Bustard and Grouse 

Most of the fauna have their ups and downs, with foxes 
perhaps as an exception. Their numbers seem to depend 
almost wholly on the degree of violent destruction by the 
hand of man. Several species of course have clean vanished 
more or less of late years. “One of these is the bustard. | It 


was frequent enough at one time to give its name (of which 


Gustard is said to have been one local form) to Vario 
stretches of land. Its disappearance was doubtless due 4 
the same sort of cause that exterminated the Dodo in Mads 
gascar ; it was a large and an easy victim. There is q lon 
distance train penetrating to the back blocks of Queenslanj 
which is called by local satirists “the Turkey express,” 
It is the most friendly and deliberate train that I ever travelled 
on, though it procceds across a plain singularly free from 
gradients or indeed population or any of the usual Causes 
for arrested or delayed progress. You may observe the 
country with nice leisure—the occasional scrub, the narroy 
towering ant heaps, the brown grass and even the kangaroy 
and bower bird. One of the most noticeable of the fauna 
is the wild turkey or bustard, which gives its name to the 
express for the reason—so it is alleged—that when the engine 
drivers see its head above the grasses they get off the engine 
to shoot it. Black game, as correspondents to The Spectator 
have proved, were once fairly common in’ Surrey. The 
present Lord Onslow’s father (so he once told me) shot grouse 
on his Surrey estate. Perhaps we shall see them again, 
in spite of the over-population of the county. It is at any 
rate a good omen that the grouse is being re-established— 
if slowly—as far south as Devon. 


* * * * 


Corn and Squirrels 


A complete list of the sins or crimes of the grey squirrel 
or tree rat, as some call it, would make a formidable index; 
for this clever and adaptable creature continually discovers 
new tastes. I see that it has been causing friction between 
landlord and tenant. Ravages among the corncrops, attri- 
buted to game, especially pheasants, have at last been brought 
home to this squirrel. This taste for corn is described as new, 
It is, in fact, the oldest of all the dietetic habits attributed to 
the grey squirrel in literature. The locus classicus is in 
Buffon, who was not the less serious because now and again 
he was too ready to accept local traditions. He wrote a very 
forthright warning against this squirrel (though he did not 
imagine that anyone would be foolish enough to naturalise 
it) on the ground that it was a serious enemy to American 
corn crops. These latest accounts of its damage in English 
wheatfields are almost a repetition of Buffon’s account of 
its attacks on American corn or maize. Most game preservers 
must by now have discovered how greedily it devours grain 
used for the feeding of pheasants. Even the keeper's locked 
hut is not defence enough on one game farm with which I 
am familiar. 

* * * * 


Snapdragon Substitutes 


Gardeners all over the country—both in England and yet 
more in the United States—are asking themselves what is the 
substitute for the antirrhinum. It had become almost an 
essential, when that fungus disease known as rust came 
over the Atlantic. This rust has appeared this summer in 
gardens in the West of England that were previously proud 
of being immune ; and the men of the R.H.S. advise a three 
years’ abstention. The glorious deep red hues are hard to 
replace. Though this plant has temporarily failed, how 
many new flowers have increased the gardener’s scope. 
Few newer varieties have enjoyed a more popular vogue than 
the Golden Gleam nasturtium; all can grow the flower 
now for all have got the seed. The season has favoured it. 
The plants have been a cushion of colour for very many 
weeks. The length of the stems, which are firm, enables the 
flowers to thrust beyond the leaves, which in many sorts 
conceal the blossom as completely as a vegetable-marrow. 
Beds of the newer type of aster, showing a golden centre, have 
proved both lovely and lasting. As for that prince of annuals, 
the nemesia, the plants have swelled out like the Harrow 
cricket ball and the range of tint is as satisfactory as the 
continuing amount of blossom. These with Poulsen roses 
and an invariable coreopsis or two and a revival of the Iceland 
poppies make mid-September gay even without the dahlia 
and Michaelmas daisy and other plants proper to the season. 


W. Beacu Tomas. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


The most suitadle 


length is that of one of our “* News of the Week” paragraphs. Signed letters are given a preference 
over those bearing a pseudonym.—Ed, Tue SPECTATOR. | 


ACCESS TO RAW MATERIALS 
[To the Editor of Tuk Spectator.] 
Sig, —In your article “ Britain’s lead to the World ” you write 
“the grievances about lack of access to raw materials are as 
much imaginary as real.” 

[ would suggest that if we dismiss as imaginary the economic 
grievances of such countries as Japan, Germany and Italy we 
can have but little hope of maintaining the peace of the 
world; because it would appear inevitable that, suffering 
under the same grievances, they will be drawn together into 
alliance for their rectification and against the great forces of 
these three powers (and their satellites) the forces within the 
League are certainly not so overwhelming as to prevent all 
thought of war, nor probably sufficient to ensure victory in 
the event of war. There is a growing recognition that these 
economic grievances may well be the cause alike of dictatorial 
governments and of their policies of reliance upon force and 
of antagonism to the League. 

Consider the position of these nations, each lacking sufficient 
jand (Japan with a population of over 90,000,000 is but little 
more in area than France, with a population of 41,000,000, 
and but one-sixth of the area of Japan can be used for agri- 
culture. Italy has an area slightly bigger than half that of 
France and has a larger population : increasing at the rate of 
nearly 400,000 a year). Each lacks within its own borders 
or in its colonies many essential raw materials. (Italy has 
practically no coal, Germany no iron ore.) These nations must 
import raw materials in increasing quantities if they are to 
maintain the standards of life of their peoples. That should 
be evident. But some may reply that inasmuch as they can 
buy from our Colonies and from the new countries on the 
same terms as we ourselves, they can have little or nv real 
grievance. 

The answer to this is that the right for a nation to sell is 
complementary to the right to buy. They can only pay for 
their large and necessary import of raw materials by export of 
their goods (apart from the small amount paid for by their 
shipping and tourist services). Therefore, as other nations— 
including the British Empire—increase the difficulties of their 
export of goods, they must find and are finding increasing 
difficulty in paying for their imports, and are obliged therefore 
from time to time to reduce the standards of living of their 
peoples. This process has already taken place in Italy and 
Germany. Wages have been cut more than once with prices 
rising, and recent speeches by members of the German Govern- 
ment foreshadow still more severe conditions of life for the 
German people. 

Can anyone suppose that this process can continue without 
war, civil or external, and can anyone doubt the choice which 
the governments will make ? 

The essential realities of the situation are simple. These 
three nations, lacking in many essential commodities, and 
with an annual increase of population of over 1,500,000, must 
import increasingly great quantities of raw materials. There 
are throughout the world abundant quantities available, so 
abundant that stocks are wantonly destroyed and production 
restricted. The producers of these materials would sell rather 
than destroy, sooner take real wealth in the form of manu- 
factured goods than destroy the wealth they themselves by 
their toil have created. 

What hinders this? I would suggest that the system of 
international exchange has broken down, and that its replace- 
ment by an efficient system is the most urgent task before the 
world. Let us not seek to revive the old international gold 
standard system, because it gave to international trade 
(which should be mutually advantageous barter) the appear- 
ance of economic war, where the victors became creditor 
nations with power at any time to wreck the internal monetary 
system of the debtor nations, but rather seek to devise an 
international monetary and trading system which will allow 
the abundant raw materials of the new countries to be sold 
to the manufacturing countries, and allow nations to import 


freely without detriment to their own essential industries. 
Could not a system be devised which would force all nations to 
recognise that they cannot export without importing; by 
arranging that exporting nations were paid at fixed rates of 
exchange in the currency of the importing nations ; and that 
this currency they would have to use directly or indirectly in 
purchasing the goods and services of the importing nation, 
and which currency they would not be allowed to change into 
gold or bonds of indebtedness? Such a system of maximum 
imports would demand maximum exports, and a general rise 
in purchasing power and of the standard of life in this and 
other countries. 

The Abyssinian crisis may be solved without war, we all 
hope and pray, but unless we face these problems of inter- 
national exchange, unless we diminish the increasing economic 
blockade of the dissatisfied powers, I fear that before many 
years are past we shall be facing another and a graver crisis. — 
Your obedient servant, P. C. Lortus. 

House of Commons. 

[Tne earlier portions of this letter should be read with Sir 
Norman Angell’s article on an earlier page. Unquestionably 
the barriers to international trade must be removed, but 
reversion to the old system may serve better than the con- 
struction of a new one.—Ep. The Spectator.] 


DANGERS AT MEMEL 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 


Sir,—Having recently returned from a visit to Memel, may 
I make some comment on your paragraph on the subject in 
the last issue ? 

I believe the difficulty to be insoluble by peaceful means 
unless the authority of the League of Nations is so strengthened 
as a result of the present Italo-Abyssinian crisis as to enable 
it to impose its will and make clear to both Germany and 
Lithuania that they must work together in a reasonable spirit 
for the settlement of this problem. At present there is a 
complete absence of goodwill on both sides, keen political 
tension, and pressure of various kinds. 

The German contention is that all that is required is that a 
free election should be held and a Directorate appointed as a 
result, commanding the support of the majority in the Landtag. 
The Lithuanians reply that if the Statute is thus strictly 
observed it will mean the placing in power of a Directorate 
manipulated from Berlin and working in every possible way 
to prepare the ground for a return to Germany, if necessary by 
force. This I believe to be quite true. 

The position with regard to recent representations by three 
out of the four guaranteeing Powers—for Japan is not now 
functioning—is that we, who are attempting in a disinterested 
way to carry out our obligations, are incurring all the odium 
and unpopularity, because it is felt rightly that France and 
Italy are, to say the least, but lukewarm adherents to our ac- 
tion. For this reason little attention is paid to any represen- 
tations made by us. 

In these circumstances it seems to me that the wisest course 
would be a reference of the whole dispute to the Council of the 
League of Nations under Article 11 of the Covenant. The 
guaranteeing Powers are not guaranteeing, and cannot guaran- 
tee, anything. The League in its new mood should be able 
to do so.—Yours truly, 

Greorrrey Le M. MANDER, 

House of Commons. 


FORCE, LEGAL AND ILLEGAL 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.| 
Sir,—General Crozier’s logic is difficult to follow. For what 
reason does he describe those who argue that war should be 
transferred to police work as “amateurs”? Not a few dis- 
tinguished generals and admirals are taking an active part in 
the propagation of such a principle. They may be making 
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themselves ridiculous, as he assumes, but this does not make 


them amateurs ! f 

The Archbishop of York is perfectly justificd in stating that 
no army is “legally ’’ armed except when it has authority 
from the League to employ force. National forces raised for 
the purpose of self-defence are non-legal because no over- 
riding international law exists. The best argument against 
the general’s thesis is his own statement that ‘“ an operation 
depends on what it is all about.” An operation’to uphold a 
law is a police operation, a similar operation to settle a quarrel 
is war. 

The whole position can be best described by an illustration, 
originating, I think, from Sir Norman Angell: ‘“ Arm the 
judge not the litigants.”” Such a procedure may be difficult— 
it cannot be described as either illogical or ‘* indirect.” 

Dick Sheppard, whom the General upholds (but does not 
follow) is equally direct ; as a matter of conscience he refuses 
to have any dealings with lethal weapons for any purpose. 
I should be highly surprised, however, if the latter would 
prefer such lethal weapons in the hands of those who think 
as General Crozier than legalised and restrained under the 
principles suggested by the Archbishop of York and sup- 
porters of the Covenant of the League of Nations.— Yours, &e., 

Puivie S. MUMFORD. 

S. Mary’s Grange, Easthorpe, Kelvedon, Essex. 


A POINT OF HISTORY 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.] 
Sir,—In his article ‘ Lying like a Bulletin,’ Mr. J. L. 
Hammond refers to the fact that until the publication of 
Colonel House’s memoirs nothing was known of the rejection 
by both Britain and Germany of an American proposal during 
the War for Britain to stop the food blockade of Germany, 
and Germany to stop submarine warfare. 

I had always understood from both German and French 
histories that this is incorrect, and that Britain alone rejected 
this humanitarian proposal and that Germany accepted it. 
Indeed, the French General Perecin, in his book Guerre a@ la 
Guerre, expressly says so: 

“Le 15 Fevrier, 1915, le président Wilscn ayant demandé simul- 
tanément a l Angleterre de permettre Venvoi de vivres a la population 
civile allemande, et a lV Allemagne de s’abstenir de torpiller les navires 
de commerce, Allemagne a accepté et V Angleterre a refusé.” 

In fairness to Germany, and for the sake of historical 
accuracy, it would be interesting to know whether this is 
correct.— Yours faithfully, KENNETH BrapsHaw. 


THE ALBERTA EXPERIMENT 
[To the Editor of Tue Srectaror.} 
Sir,—Permit me to comment on your article in your issue 
of August 30th on the Alberta Experiment. You suggest that 
** monetary heresy ” only,manifests itself during depressions. 
This, in so far as it is true, is to be expected, but it is 
important to note that Major Douglas first published his 
analysis in 1919, not a period of depression. But he, and he 
alone, accurately forecast the depression that followed. 
You seem to suggest some peculiarity on the part of farmers 
in their search for remedies. Their anxiety is quite natural, 
us they are the first to suffer, and often suffer most, from a 
trade depression. 

Though Bryan’s remedy for the great depression of the 
*nineties in the U.S.A. was not correct, his aim was correct 
in so far as he maintained that the crisis was financial, that 
is, due to a faulty monetary system. Bryan’s political failure 
proves nothing. 

That * Social Credit ” is a term applied to “ a whole species 
of economic theories” is not true. Social Credit has never 
been applied to any monetary scheme but that of Major 
Douglas. It can be grasped by anyone with a modicum of 
economic knowledge. It is notorious that the public knows 
less about the complexities of our monetary system than 
they do about almost anything else. People with little or 
no knowledge of the present economic system obviously 
cannot be expected readily to grasp a scheme to remedy the 
faults in that system. Social Credit in fact claims much 
more than what you state: it maintains that the public is 
not supplied with sufficient money to buy the goods that 


7, 


are produced, apart entirely from what could be 
industry were working to full capacity. 

The question of where the money is to come from should be 
clear to anyone who has read Social Credit literature, ft is 
fundamental to Social Credit not to incur debt. Whatever 
the total ‘cost’? or amount of the National Dividend, it 
would be forthcoming under a Social Credit régime to the 
extent of the periodically estimated deficiency in purchasing 
power. 

It is, of course, most natural that professional economists 
should disapprove of anything coming to them as an yp. 
orthodox heresy, though a few of them have unwittingly 
admitted some of its claims. Your adumbration of the diff. 
culties before the Alberta Provincial Government, of which 
Major Douglas has shown himself to be well aware, simply 
illustrates the resistance to be expected from the present 
financial-political government of the world against any 
challenge to its inordinate power. No one imagines that 
any monetary reform in the interests of consumers will he 
introduced without the bitterest opposition from ° those 
quarters.—Yours faithfully,  E. H. Wiikins, M.B., D.P.H, - 

Grafton, Vesey Road, Wylde Green, Birmingham. 

[On one question of fact, the term Social Credit is being 
applied in Alberta to a monetary scheme which, on Major 
Douglas’ admission, is not Major Douglas’.—Eb. The Spectator, 
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REAL SANCTIONS OR NONE 
[To the Editor of Tue Specraror.] 


Sir,—One can only. endorse strongly Sir Arthur Salter’s 
contention that “ mild” restraints upon a law-breaker in the 
international community are futile unless they are backed by 
“the reinforcement of a known determination to apply 
material sanctions in the last resort ’’—i.e., effective military 
force. But I fail to find in his article—or in most discuss‘ons 
on this matter—the essential distinction (as I see it) between 
deterrent and preventive measures proper to a threat of war 
and coercion as prescribed in Article XVI of the Covenant for 
the case of actual contravention of the law. Surely, when 
once the necessary “ collective determination” has been 
assured, as in the present case—if the Assembly speeches 
mean anything——the Council should forthwith proceed under 
Article XI—* the League (not individual member-States) shall 
take any action that may be deemed wise and effectual to 


safeguard the peace of nations ’”—while there is still time.to, 


forestall an actual resort to war in Africa. 

Such measures of peaceful pressure, measures of an economic 
and financial character, are described in the report of the Sub- 
Committee of the Committee of Thirteen set up last April 
with a view to making the League more effective as an agent 
of “ collective security.” And the Report lays emphasis on 
the fact that while such measures may be possible, both under 
Article XVI and Article XI, they would not have the same 
purpose and character in the two cases. ‘* Measures recom- 
mended under Article XI would be directed to removing a 
threat of war; they would have a preventive character ; their 
object would be to check preparations for war by depriving 
the State endangering peace of particular supplies.” Sir 
Arthur Salter’s suggestion of a ban on imports, of coursc, comes 
under this category. (I am aware, by the way, that lawyers 
differ as to whether unanimity, under Article XI, means in- 
cluding the State endangering peace. Council practice has 
varied, according as to whether the principal States wished 
to do anything * effectual to safeguard the peace.) Applied 
to Italy, still dependent so much on foreign trade, for all her 
boasted self-sufficiency, the withholding of key-products and 
credit facilities would be, one imagines, a sufficient restraint, 
even at this late hour. 

But in any case, let us learn our lesson—that, to quote the 
Government’s own White Paper dated March Ist last, ** once 
action has been taken the existing international machinery for 
the maintenance of peace cannot be relied upon as a protection 
against an aggressor,” and that it behoves us to elaborate not 
so much a system of penalties (sanctions) as an up-to-date 
mode of policing. Police in the international sphere may be 
required to overcome the armed forces of a State that has 
violated its international obligations. But the primary 
object of police power must surely be, as in the State, to 
prevent, to develop the technique of war-prevention: 
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Sin Arthur Salter ended his article on this note. But does. “ swell,” “rare,” ‘* keen,’ or any of a half-dozen modern 

yal variants. I myself know hale farmers who still ‘ calculate.” 


that the taking of such collective action betimes runs 

unter to the habits and technique of diplomacy.? . Haven't 
* t to face up to the fact that the League's job of peace- 
ot and peace-keeping will have to be separated from the 
pnt day-to-day negotiations of the protagonists of 
peor interests ? It is all too clear, in the present instance, 
how “ diplomacy,” with its Fabian. tactics, has played straight 
into the hands of Il Duce, and we may yet see the inglorious 
epectacle of Britain and France “ passing the buck” of 


he real ise 


responsibility for League helplessness to each other.—I am, , 


yours, &e.; 
W. HorsFatt CARTER. 


11 Woronzow Road, St. John’s Wood, London, N.W. 8. 


A CORRECTION 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 


Sin,—It was. with profound dismay that I read in your issue 
of September 6th, under the signature of John P. Fletcher, 
the statement that ‘* Recently Lord Noel Buxton and Sir 
John Harris proposed that the Italian claim to Abyssinia 
should be settled by putting that country directly under the 
control of a League of Nations’ adviser.” 

May I hasten to say that no such proposal has ever been 
made by us and I can only regret that you should have been 
Jed to give currency to so unfortunate a mis-representation. 

The following is an extract from our suggestion as published 
in The Times of July 30th: 

(1) The appointment by the League in conjunction with 
the Emperor and the American Government of a highly 
competent official who should be in the service of the’ 
League to advise the Abyssinian Government in regard 
to administration and reforms. Any such official must 
obviously be a man of great experience and unquestioned - 
integrity. 

—Yours sincercly, 

Geneva. 


JOHN Harris. 


THE NATURE OF MONEY 
[To the Editor of Tur SPecraror.] 
Sirn,—If Mr. A. W. Kiddy is so sure that his peculiar views 
on economics, contradicting as they do the perceptions of 
the nature of money held by such respectable writers as 
Hume, Locke, Bishop Berkeley, Reginald McKenna, G. D. H. 
Cole, Robert Murray, &c., ‘&c., are nevertheless valid, why is 
he so furiously opposed to a test of them by experiment ? 

As to his remarks on bribery, and the “‘ right ” he so strenu- 
ously denies of every citizen to security against poverty, 
were he less ignorant of the works of C. H. Douglas he might 
have heard of the cultural Heritage, and the individual's 
unequivocable share therein. 

Methinks he either understandeth not the Calgary proposals, 
or he doth protest too much. 

It might be noted that the Associated Press dispatch of 
New York. gives a very lucid and unbiased account of Mr. 
Aberhardt, and I suggest the British Press both daily and 
weekly would be well advised to do likewise.—Yours, &ce., 


801 San Gregorio, Venezia, Italy. Ezra Pounpb. 


THE AMERICAN LANGUAGE 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—May I add a note to Mr. Horwill’s good-tempered warn- 
ing on collecting contemporary usages. His long labours 
had been rewarded, in the notices I had seen, with such vague 
and trivial approval that I felt obliged to review his dictionary 
at a length which, it turned out in proof, was twice what it 
could be. I hope he will forgive, therefore, the uneasy 
articulation of at least one of my printed arguments. 

I first began to wonder how contemporary some of his usages 
might be while I was listing the books and dates of the authors 
he quotes from. When in doubt I appealed to several Ameri- 
cans with some special knowlc dge who independently remarked, 
“ You can still use it but you think of 1905.” For the usages 
I instance Mr. Horwill has produced dates which seem to 
confute me. I have no doubt there are thousands of middle- 
aged people who could be found to call a book, a person, a 
party “clegant” where now a million others would say 


But curiosities (even with the seal of “a University Press ». 
do not make a usage nor the circulation of old coins a currency. 
My regret was not so much at the inclusion of tottering 
usages as at the omission of alternative universal ones. A_ 
regret which confirms me in thinking this to be not so admir- 
ably a dictionary of Modern American Usage as a dictionary 


. of Anglo-American Usage ; and as such (to insist on a deletion 


I was sorry to miss from my article) ‘“ the most courageous 
and patient work yet done on the subject by an Englishman.” 
—Yours faithfully, ALISTAIR COOKE. 


SEA-BIRDS AND OIL 
[To the Editor of Tue SPEecTaToR.] 
Sir,—I have just returned from a holiday on the Wigtownshire - 
coast, where I was horrified to find that every beach and rock 
was inhabited by oil-begrimed sea-birds rendered unable to 
fly, slowly dying, broken and battered by the waves. 

The doomed birds were so numerous it was impossible to 
shut one’s eyes to their misery. Visitors were attempting, 
rather unsuccessfully, to wash off the thick blaek oil with 
petrol. I trust that the Societies for the Protection of Wild 
Birds are combating actively this unnecessary and preventable 
destruction of our sea-birds, and that their efforts are getting 
the support of the thinking public.—I am, yours truly, 

11 Thorny Hills, Kendal. J. WRIGHT. 

[The question of international action in this matter is being 
considered by the League of Nations at the instance of the 
British Government.—Epb. The Spectator.]| 


TRACKS FOR CYCLISTS 
[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Srr,—Your contributor * Janus’ appears to miss the point 
in his remarks last week on the attitude of cyclists’ organisa- 
tions to the provision of special tracks. Obviously cyclists will 
use good tracks, if provided, as pedestrians use good footpaths ; 
but the contention is that the provision of tracks to any 
substantial extent is impracticable and is no real solution to 
the problem. Even if roads could be confined to motor traffic 
they would not be safe for the users until the selfish, 
incompetent, thoughtless or otherwise dangerous driver was 
eliminated, and this elimination would render segregation 
unnecessary. The money which might be spent on providing 
cycle tracks where possible (even footpaths cannot be pro- 
vided on many of our roads, and tracks could not be made in 
towns) would bring far more benefit to all members of the 
community if used in serious measures to check bad and dis- 
courteous behaviour on the roads, which, I believe, was the 
original and admirable purpose of the mobile police. Several 
years’ experience as a motorist have led me to the conviction 


In a topsy-turvy world, where the only exercise of twenty 
million people is to watch four men playing tennis, or twenty- 
two men playing cricket, or thirty men playing rugger, it is 
not surprising that so many are exhausted if they run ten yards 
to catch a bus. e 

But what can one expect from a body that is folded up on 
railway seats, pleated in office chairs or incarcerated im baby 
cars. 

This is the way to put matters right. First thing every 
morning, as regularly as you brush your hair, put a dash of 
Eno’; * Fruit Salt’ in a glass of water and drain the gay 
refreshing draught. Easily and efficiently it will do its work; 
cleansing the blood stream, invigorating the body, toning up 
the system and leaving you as jaunty as a javelin-thrower. 


2 i 5 


a, ? Mastlce s, 
EZ, 0 Ss fr. wnt SAL 


The words Eno and ‘ Fruit Salt’ are registered trademarks 
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that many accidents are caused by lack of imagination and by 
putting speed before safety and courtesy. The problem of 
road safety would be largely solved by strict observance of 
the principle that the user of a dangerous weapon in public 
has the onus of avoiding injury to others by its use.—I am, Sir, 
yours faithfully, 
Roy GHEuURY DE Bray 
40 Westmount Road, Eltham, S.E.9. 


OPINIONS ON OXFORD 

[To the Editor of Tue Specrator.] 
Sir,—The point Mr. Johnson made in his article in your issue 
of August 30th, entitled ‘“*‘ Oxford Social Round,” was merely 
that all that glitters at Oxford is not necessarily gold. In the 
sphere of Journalism Mr. Keith Briant affirms that Mr. 
Johnson “ is as well aware as any other member of the Univer- 
sity that positions on the Staffs—as well as space in the 
papers—are alike open to such undergraduates as can produce 
the best articles.” Mr. Keith Briant signs himself ‘‘ Sub- 
Editor of the Isis.” Surely he is rather an interested party in 
deciding whether the glitter from the contributions which he 
and his colleagues consider are ‘“* the best articles ”? and which 
he assures us gives “ positions on the staffs ’ of the University 
papers, comes from the most pure and unalloyed gold.—I am, 
Sir, yours, &c., NEVILLE MASTERMAN. 

25 Prince of Wales Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W.11. 


A RESTORATION FANTASIA 


[To the Editor of Tne Sprrcratror.]} 


Sir,—I should like to apologise to Mr. Charles Williams for a 
passage in my review of his Rochester. I see from Mr. Summers’ 
bibliography that he is quite correct in putting the production 
date of The Empress of Morocco as 1673. It is my chronology 
and not Mr. Williams’ which is confused.—Yours, &e., 


London, S.W. GranAM GREENE. 


“LES CELIBATAIRES ” 

[To the Editor of Tue Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Owing to a misunderstanding, my English publishers 
have published my recent novel Les Celibataires, under the 
title Lament for the Death of an Upper Class. I was not aware 
that the title of my book was going to be changed, and since 
the new title conveys a wrong impression to the British public 
I would be glad, through your agency, to correct it. 

A year ago I wrote to the Journal des Débats of Paris the 
following lines : 

** Those who think that Les Celibataires is a satire of the nobility 
and who are pleased at seeing me portraying my old men as repre- 
sentatives of the fall of the old French families, are absolutely 
wrong. The fact that my heroes are noblemen places a certain 
accentuation on their distresses and hobbies, but the background 
of those hobbies and distresses is the same as one might well find 
amongst the middle classes or even the common people.” 

The fact that I have, in my book, made some people of the 
upper class look ridiculous and childish does not imply that 
I am finding fault with a class of people amongst whom one 
can easily find today in France so many splendid gifts and 
virtues. 

It is particularly painful tome at the present moment, 
when the different classes of my country are opposed one 
against the other, that my novel should seem to have been 
written against one of these classes. That was never my 
intention.—Yours truly, H. DE MONTHERLANT. 

Paris. 


HOSPITAL SATURDAY 
[To the Editor of Tne Srecrator.] 
S1r,—As President of the Hospital Saturday Fund, I appeal 
to your readers to give their utmost support to the 62nd 
Annual Appeal and Street Collection on ‘* Hospital Saturday,” 
September 21st, 1935. 

Our Voluntary Hospitals need all the assistance possible 
to enable them to make still further progress in their noble 
work of alleviating human suffering. I am anxious that this 
year a record sum may be raised on “‘ Hospital Saturday.” 
I shall be pleased, therefore, to receive donations and offers 


———e 
of help addressed to me at the Mansion House, Ch 
should be made payable to ** The Hospital Saturday Fund 
A large number of volunteers is required to act as emble 
sellers, and I welcome offers of assistance from ladies who * 
prepared to help in this way.—I am, yours faithfully" 
STEPHEN Kitucg 


(Lord Mayon), 
The Mansion House, London, E.C.4. 


CHINESE STUDENTS 
[To the Editor of Tux Spectator.] 


Sir,—In view of inquiries which my article on Chinese stucenty 
in London, in The Spectator of September 138th, has brought 
me, may I add that Mr. H. T. Sileock, of the China Institute 
91 Gower Street, W.C. 1, would, I feel sure, be glad to assis 
those who would like to get into touch with students ? 
The Institute, founded by the Universities China Committee 
provides Chinese in London with a good club, though of cours 
it cannot in itself bring them into association with the wide 
circle of English people that is desirable.—I am, &c., 


O. M. Green, 


HARD ON THE JUDGE 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.| 


Srr,—An item of news to the effect that Wealdstone County 
Court seating has been fitted with cushions of cellular latey 
reminds those of us who must spend long hours in the courts of 
justice that the ancient furnishings of some of them are no 
more designed for comfort than are our ancient laws for speed, 

The court in which I spend most of my professional time, 
and which I may be pardoned for not mentioning, is a han 
one for the legal men and, if rumour does not lie, generations 
of judges, some of them no lightweights, have compressed the 
upholstery of the judge's seat even, into a solid and unsympa. 
thetic slab. 

If law courts can be upholstered only once in fifty years~ 
or is it a century ?—then let it be from the milk of the rubber 
tree next time.—I am, Sir, &e., 

** LINCOLN’s Ivy,” 


The Blind Scholar 


Tues eyelids, growing old, 

Need props. But there are none. 
I was mad, when young, 

To barter muscle for knowledge, 
Even this small tissue of the eyc. 
For darkness surely is death, 
And knowledge is not sure. 


O to be a fool treading the field, 

Staring half-witted to the numbered sky. 
I'd give my mathematics for that moment, 
And shed my grammar like a garment 

To gain his eyes once more. 


Ricuarp Cuvurca, 


Shared Light 


In black articulate winter, the leaf gone, 

Finely they covered with their love the bone- 

Bare garden steep, the stone-ribbed land, 
Together moved alone, 

(Shared light had made their singular shadows one) ; 

Grew shy of word’s green, who had learned to agree 
And stark in every tree 

Could see their stilled joy like a skeleton, 

The tissueless truth, significantly stand. 
Field-wise each month he manned 

Decay with peace, not pondering their own 

Life’s lease foreclosing sere and mistily, 

And never until April suddenly shone 

For new world saw the withering of her hand ; 
Nor she through his the sun. 


LILIAN Bowes Lyon. 
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A Defence of Intellectual Freedom 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


Mr. KruTcH used to find amusement in putting himself 
in the place of a cultivated Greek or Roman at the time when 
Conversion was a common phenomenon and imagining how 
he would have felt as his intimate friends turned, one after 
another, to this strange delusion. For years he and they 
had shared the same interests, discussed the same questions, 
“recognised the same dilemmas, into which experience 
and knowledge had led them.” ‘ And then quite suddenly 
everything was changed.” ‘* I have been saved,” announced 
one of them and though he was never able to explain exactly 
what “salvation” meant, he had acquired along with it a 
new set of terms which replaced the old and made communi- 
cation impossible. He now finds himself in the situation 
he had often imagined when he is faced with American 
friends who have turned Communist. He recognises the 
plight of modern civilisation; he suspects that his friends 
are in touch with ideas that may prove of value for its im- 
provement ; but he is bewildered by what he calls the ‘* psy- 
chological effects of Salvation,” “ by the way in which the 
new faith renders unrecognisable the minds which he thought 
he knew so well.” 

The anomalies and injustices of the world in which we live 
are so evident and provocative that what we may call the 
heroic or the desperate solutions, Communism and Fascism, 
have at one time or another offered some attraction to all 
impatient and sensitive minds. Mr. Krutch in this stimulating 
little book explains in what sense they demand from their 
devotees the sacrifice not merely of their share in the material 
wealth of this absurd world—a sacrifice many are quite 
ready to make—but their share in its culture. For European 
culture depends on certain values to which this new creed 
is as hostile as early Christianity was hostile to the culture it 
found in the Roman world. So devout a Christian as Gladstone 
argued indeed that Christianity was only saved from dealing a 
fatal blow at civilisation by the power and influence of the 
Greek tradition which tempered its first crude austerities. 
It is in a sense the Greek tradition that is threatened by 
these new religions ; the tradition which set a value on free- 
dom, on tolerance, and on the development and exercise of 
disinterested reason. Mr. Krutch’s book is a brilliant exposition 
of the part those ideas have played in Europe and of his 
reasons for holding that nothing the new religions can offer 
is worth their loss. ‘* The new religions”—because, as Mr. 
Krutch says, “ from the intellectual standpoint, the really 
significant thing is less whether a man is a doctrinaire Com- 
munist or a doctrinaire Fascist than whether or not he has the 
kind of mind to which the dogmatisms and over-simplifications 
of either are congenial.” 

The theologians of the new religions argue that though we 
talk a great deal of freedom in this European society, there 
was never in point of fact a great deal of it outside the classes 
that enjoyed property and leisure. Nobody will deny the large 
element of truth in this criticism. But there is all the differ- 
ence between a world in which the reformers want to extend 
what freedom there is and one in which they deny that freedom 
isa good. Mr. Krutch says justly that the idea of freedom and 
the sensation of being free has played so large a part in the 
mental and emotional life of the European man that we can 
hardly imagine him without them. A man may have the 
greatest horror of some of the conditions of life in England 
or France and yet feel that the difference between living in a 
country where discussion is allowed and one where it is for- 
bidden is the difference between an atmosphere where he can 
breathe and one where he cannot. For -ultimately the 





Was Europe a Success? By Joseph Wood Krutch. With an 
introduction by C. E. M. Joad. (Methuen. 3s. 6d.) 


difference between a State governed by one of the new religions 
and the old European society is that in the new religions the 
State is everything and man has ceased to be even on paper, in 
Aristotle’s phrase, an end in himself. So far is this carried 
that. as Mr. Krutch points out, the new States are the only 
States in which a citizen is not allowed to leave his country. 
‘Neither in its best days nor in its worst, has the United 
States ever found it necessary to do anything of the sort. . . . 
Surely it is an odd sort of Utopia which finds it ncecessary 
to lock its citizens in every night.” 

Some will argue that Communism only demands the sus- 
pension of freedom whilst it is establishing itself and that 
afterwards it will practise tolerance. This was the principle 
of Phocylides who determined first to make a competence and 
then to practise virtue. History provides many examples of 
men who have tried this plan and come to grief; men like 
Napoleon the Third and Cecil Rhodes who, when they were 
practising virtue with considerable success, suddenly relapsed 
into the methods by which they had acquired their com- 
petence, with disastrous results. Can societies escape this 
fate ? But his study of his American communist friends leads 
Mr. Krutch to the conclusion that there is no place for tolerance 
in the future any more than in the present. Tolerance is out 
of place when you are struggling for the perfect State, but it is 
equally out of place when you have created it. For in that 
State “‘ everything will be tolerated except error,and man will 
at last enjoy that freedom which the Church has always called 
the true freedom, namely, the freedom to do only what is 
right.”” The real issue is not between those who would 
welcome and those who would resist an experiment to organise 
society on the common ownership of wealth, but between 
those who insist on regarding a Communist State with the 
same detachment as they regard any other and those who 
regard it as the early Christians regarded the Church. 

For it is this dogmatic certainty that distinguishes the com- 
munist mind from the liberal. The man who thinks that he is 
going to make a better world will allow discussion and 
criticism and believe that they help him to make that better 
world. The man who is convinced that he is going to make a 
perfect world regards tolerance as it was regarded by the 
Church in the days of persecution. Tolerance was admirable 
until the final and absolute truth had been discovered and then 
it became a crime. And, as Mr. Krutch points out, the man 
who has this fervent and dogmatic confidence thinks of 
any activity that is not directly aiming at the creation or the 
service of this perfect State as wicked waste. We saw in the 
War how easily men and women come to demand the concen- 
tration of the whole life of a society on a particular purpose. 
So under this impression great art is dismissed as a bourgeois 
irrelevance just as once it was dismissed as Pagan falsehood 
implying a callous want of sympathy with the victims of 
the world’s injustice. The only art that is sanctioned by 
this strict conscience is propagandist. There will be no more 
seandals like that of Gibbon writing in a world that was 
suffering every kind of injustice of which his history took 
no notice. 

Mr. Krutch’s book is not a survey or examination of 
conditions in Russia. If it were so regarded it would be 
superficial and incomplete. It is a defence of the values that 
European society has created with great effort and a struggle 
against a temper that would destroy them. Every earnest 
man has in his nature the making of a Tertullian, and it is 
Tertullian in this new form who is the danger. Mr. Krutch 
writes sometimes with passion, often with wit. 
Rome,” he reminds his American communist friends, “ is 
always burning but that does not make every fiddler a Nero.” 


** Some 
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Poet and Dramatist 


The Janus of Poets, Being an essay on the Dramatic Value of 
Shakspere’s Poetry, both good and bad. By Richard 
David. (Cambridge University Press. 5s.) 

A FEW minutes spent in looking at the late Professor Saints- 
bury’s chapter on Shakespeare, in the Cambridge History of 
English Literature (recently re-issued in the Cambridge Mis- 
cellany), will be found to be of interest before beginning to 
read Mr. David's little book, The Janus of Poets. It will be 
seen that the Professor devotes only a bare page to his con- 
sideration of Shakespeare’s style, and after a number of 
uneasy general statements acknowledges defeat. “ In fact, it 
is possible to talk about Shakespeare's style for ever,” he 
concludes, ‘* but impossible in any way to define it ;*’ and, 
with a brief passing word as to its universality, he passes on 
happily to some four pages on Shakespeare's versification and 
the mysteries of equivalence and unresolved feet. 

Yet Shakespeare’s style cannot thus be passed by, and 
students have recently tried-to come more closely to grips with 
it. Mr. Middleton Murry has contributed a revealing essay 
en Shakespeare’s use of the word ‘* dedication” ; Mr. Wilson 
Knight has written some valuable pages such as those on “ The 
Othello Music’ ; Miss Caroline Spurgeon has encouraged us 
to believe that a careful study of Shakespeare’s imagery will 
help us to understand the tone and significance of many 
passages; and Mr. George Rylands, both in his Words and 
Poeiry and in his later writings, has emphasised the develop- 
ment of Shakespeare’s style and his adventures with this 
* exacting and imperious mistress.”” Now a pupil of his, Mr. 
Richard David, examines Shakespeare’s verse in order to see 
“how he met the advantages and disadvantages that a 
dramatic poet incurs, how he used poetry to aid his drama- 
tisation and dramatic effect to aid his poetry ; to judge, in 
short, how far this title of Dramatic Poetry does indeed become 
him.” The first section of his book, * Poetry and Drama,” 
considers Shakespeare’s work up to the time of Romeo and 
Juliet, and argues that whatever else is to be said, the plays have 











SMALL 
ACCOUNTS 


The Bank would like to impress upon the 
public that its interests are by no means 
focussed only on ‘big business’. By tradition 
as well as by deliberate policy, the Westmin- 
ster Bank has always aimed at fostering the 
‘small’ account. 

Moreover, there is no sharper line of de- 
marcation between ‘big’ and ‘small’ than 
between ‘white’ and ‘black’; there are many 
greys between, and it has always been good 
business for the Bank to encourage the smaller 


account with confidence in its growth later on. 
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one common characteristic-—they are literary rather 
dramatic. Their verse is adequate, though with litt 
bility or power of variation, and their poetry belongs 
Mr. David calls ‘ the heaven-battle-thunder-deyils 


hay 
le fley;, 
to What 


Se 7 ‘ OT tha 
rose-lily-ivory-and-gold school.” It is not until Richey p 
that a new drive and staying power in the verse jg miting 


It is uncontrolled, uneconomical and patchy, and still yy 
organic, so that the poetic flights may be thought of 
“ ecadenzas.”” The poet and the dramatist are not vet a 
and this fusion came about as the result o ay, 
practice in the next few years. 

given in Mr. David's own words : 


f Shakespear’ 
The results of this ci le 


- Controlled energy is indeed the natural end of all these tendong 
in Shakspere’s development. The rhetorical experiment had » 2 
the poetry organic to the action and to the speaker, so that he ey 
now able to take it in his stride, instead of pausing and, with foldgi 
hands, launching into the lyrical flight. Tho cultivation of Dros 
had shown the possibility of a new vigour, dependent ON restrain; 
and manifested both on a more powerful and various rhythm Which 
might break up the measured regularity of the verse, and also in, 
new forcefulness of language. And these are chief among th 
qualities of Shakspere’s mature verse.” 

From this we are led to an enquiry into Shakespear; 
methods of giving his verse both greater freedom and greatq 
concentration, and Mr. David examines with care and delicgg 
many passages to show how laboured simile is abandoned fy 
swift metaphor ; how pace and tone-variations are achieved: 
how “the full translation of the great prose qualities int) 
verse is accomplished.” All this is done with skill and grace 
and gives us many new lights on familiar passages. But Mr. 
David is not content to be another commentator on the margin 
of Shakespeare’s text. He comes out boldly with his modific. 
tion of Dryden's description of Shakespeare as a Janus-faced 
poet who is “ many times flat and insipid; his comic yi 
degenerating into clenches, his serious swelling into bombast.” 
Mr. David asserts that with Shakespeare above all writer, 
“if the effects he required could best be achieved by primitiye 
methods he was not afraid to use them at any stage in hi 
career ’’—-that is to say that instead of “* degenerating int 
clenches and swelling into bombast” he deliberately usg 
these early manners as and when he needs them. _ It is obvious 
that if Mr. David’s view be the true one much revision of the 
work of the “ disintegrators ” and of attempts to date the 
plays by so-called cariy and late verse will require to be modi- 
fied. He attempts to establish his case first by an examination 
of Shakespeare's use of prose and of the rhymed couplet and 
then of his use of bombast throughout his career. 

Whether Shakespeare was conscious of the way in which he 
used verse scenes and prose scenes to make his pattern Mr. 
David admits is an open question, and throughout he shows 
himself aware of the many dangers besetting his investigation, 
dependent as it is almost entirely on the critic’s own taste and 
ear. But he gives us chapter and verse for his views which 
will be read with interest, although not always with complete 
assent. When, for example, he is dealing with the difficult 
question of the ability of the Elizabethan audience to respond 
to the constant emotional and dramatic changes in any one 
play he is more confident as to their powers than some critics 
would feel possible. The Elizabethan audience, despite some 
interesting recent investigations, is still something of an 
enigma to us. It has been argued by Mr. L. C. Knights that 
for the most part the audience came to the theatre as trained 
listeners, as men versed in the subtleties of language and 
accustomed by sermons and other means to follow and to 
appreciate argument and the use of figures and_ rhetorical 
terms. What percentage of the audience was thus equipped, 
and whether the dramatists anticipated and wrote for such an 
audience requires further probing, and it is one of the many 
merits of Mr. David’s book that he endeavours to do this and 
gives us a most intelligent and sensitive commentary on thos: 
passages he believes support his contentions. 

H. S. Bennett. 
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A Communist Party History 


Outline History of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. 
By N. Popov. Two vols. (Martin Lawrence. 12s.) 


*“* Wirnout a revolutionary theory,” wrote Lenin, ‘‘ there can 
be no revolutionary movement.” This pronouncement is the 
Bolshevik equivalent of the Christian doctrine that ‘“ works 
without faith are dead’’; and anyone who. fails to under- 
stand that it is believed in with equivalent fervour will find 
the history of the Bolshevik party meaningless or incom- 
prehensible. Rigid orthodoxy of doctrine, and the ruthless 
expulsion of heretics and.‘‘ deviators,”’ was the principle on 
which the Bolshevik party was created, grew and triumphed. 
It was Lenin’s own inheritance from Marx; and these two 
powerful and ruthless personalities laid down the foundation 
on which the Soviet State was built. Action must always be 
explained by, and subordinated to, doctrine. Doctrine may 
develop, may be interpreted, may even—though nobody will 
admit it—change. But once the party line has been officially 
laid down, there is nothing left for the individual but to toe 
it. From the moment the decision is taken, any deviation 
becomes mortal sin. 

It is an impressive story as told in these two volumes with 
great wealth of detail by Mr. Popov. The modern revolu- 
tionary movement began in Russia in the eighteen-sixties 
in the wave of reaction from the high hopes excited by the 
liberation of the serfs. But the early movement showed no 
traces of *‘ scientific socialism” ; and the name of Marx was 
during this period quite unknown in Russia. The anarchist 
Bakunin enjoyed an enormous prestige. But neither the pro- 
paganda among the peasants conducted by the Narodniks nor 
the terroristic activities of the nihilists owed much directly 
to his influence. Right down to the close of the century, the 
Russian revolutionaries were divided into a series of loosely 
knit groups, not united by any common doctrine or organisa- 
tion. 

The first ‘“ social-democratic ’’ or Marxist groups began 
to be formed in Russia in the ’eighties. Since the outstanding 
feature of Marxism is its insistence on the revolutionary 
leadership of the proletariat, it naturally received a powerful 
impulse from the rapid growth of Russian industry, though 
the proportion of working men who actually participated in 
the movement was negligible. By the ’nineties, when Lenin 
appeared on the scene, a certain cohesion was beginning to 
appear ; and in 1898 a congress at Minsk created the “ Russian 
Social-Democratic Labour Party.’ This counts as the first in 
the series of party congresses of which the seventeenth was 
held in Moscow last year. Lenin was not present, being at the 
time an exile in Siberia. 

In 1900 Lenin returned to Petersburg, but almost at once 
went abroad, editing the party paper Iskra, first in Munich, 
then in London. The Bolsheviks owe their name and origin, 
as it is well known, to the second party congress, held in 
London in the summer of 1903, where Lenin divided the 
congress and secured a narrow majority on a resolution re- 
garding the party organisation. This resolution, in brief, 
confined party membership to active party workers. Lenin 
was not going to have a party composed of “ circles of 
amateurs.” It was to be a select corps of professional revolu- 
tionaries. The principle of restricted membership and severe 
tests for candidates still governs the Russian Communist party, 
which even today contains only about one per cent. of the 
population of the Soviet Union. 

It requires a devotion which non-members can scarcely 
be expected to feel to follow in Mr. Popov’s pages the party’s 
fortunes during the next decade. The party programme is, 
like the Athanasian Creed, strewn with the wreckage of obscure 
and forgotten heresies. Who now will be interested in the 
errors of the ** Economists,” who advocated trade union to 
the exclusion of political action, of the ‘* Khvostists ” or 
* Tail-Enders,” who held that the party ought to follow, not 
to lead, the workers, or of the ‘ Otzovists,” who wanted to 
boyeott the Duma’? In some cases, indeed, the detached 
reader will get the impression that it was something of a toss-up 
which doctrine was pronounced righteous and which was 
reserved for eternal damnation. But the ritual must be 
observed. Mr. Popov, like a good party member, still manages 
to wax indignant over these ancient heresies, particularly if it 
can be shown that the arch-fiend Trotsky was somehow mixed 





———— 
up in them. After all, the Athanasian Creed is sti} dey 
recited, as if Arius, Socinius and the rest were still m4 
dangers to the faith. Ming 
When Mr. Popov arrives at the War, the revolution and the 
post-revolutionary period, his narrative turns more ang 
into a running fight with Trotsky. This is no doubt a ty 
to the strength of “ Trotskyism.” But it becomes g little 
wearisome, particularly as, whatever the merits of the isgte 
at stake, Mr. Popov is no match for Trotsky as a Stylist gp 
controversialist. If the foreign observer finds it hard ty 
escape the impression that Trotsky has the best of the a 
ment, the answer is doubtless that the best brains on the other 
side are much too busy making history to have time to Write 
it. Even if, however, it is necessary, for party Teasons, tg 
distort the history of the past twenty years for the dispa 
ment of Trotsky and the greater glory of Stalin, need the same 
bitterness be carried back into the nineteenth century ? For 
example, what can possibly be gained by writing of Lassalle the 
palpable falsehood that he was “ the direct agent of the Germay 
Junker Chancellor Bismarck” ? The fact that Marx, in th 
heat of battle, made some such observation seventy years ago 
is a poor excuse. 
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Undertones of War 


Bright Armour. 
7s. 6d. 





By Monica Salmond. (Faber and Faber, 






Many books have been written about the Great War: but 
few good ones. The subject is too much for most writers, 
Hardly any have the power to organise events so terrific into 
any sort of order or proportion : a vague impression of con. 
fused violence, from which the reader is unable to get any 
feeling of reality, is all they manage to present to him. From 
the huge welter of volumes, only a handful can be extracted 
to give posterity a living picture of the most sensational 
period in English history. 

But among these will be found Lady Salmond’s. Perhaps 
she would be surprised to learn it. For her book is extremely 
unpretentious. She tells the story of her career as a nurse in 
France and England, as simply and colloquially and person- 
ally, with as little apparent consciousness of an audience, as 
if she were writing a letter to a friend. She has no message, 
makes no comments beyond those that arose at the time from 
the incidents of every day. Her book is a plain record. But 
it is an absolutely convincing one. This comes partly from its 
very simplicity : Lady Salmond tells only what she herself 
saw and felt, so all she tells is authentic. It comes still more 
from the balance of mind. Writers of war reminiscences tend 
to fall into one of two pitfalls. Either they are so determined 
to bring home to the reader the emotional import of those 
tremendous events they describe, that they over-dramatise 
them, haze their scene with an unreal fog of worked-up 
hysteria; or, if they are more fastidious, are so anxious to 
avoid melodrama that they make their story improbably dull, 
a drab compilation of facts. Lady Salmond—it is the reward 
of her single-minded candour—manages to be at once con- 
sistently vivid and consistently restrained. Her picture is 
composed of a succession of concrete visualising details: one 
of the nursing sisters ‘* had a quick, brisk way of walking in 
the ward which made a little collection of trinkets, a watch 
and some lockets, which were pinned on to the top of her 
apron, jangle together. This noise, which was incessant during 
all these long hours, is part of all that rush and endeavour to 
me and is linked up in my mind with all the strain and tired- 
ness.” Lady Salmond omits nothing because it is trivial; 
all the petty details of life in the ward, the trouble she had 
sweeping it, the little jokes that relieved its strain, are all 
exactly recorded for us. Nor does she try and evade the 
distressing. If she has to describe an operation, she gives us 
the facts that struck her about it in all their nauseating horror. 
But she gives only the facts: she never tries to make our 
flesh creep. Such glimpses of gaiety and elevation as did 
come her way are set down as fully as those of tragedy. 
Indeed neither her own terrible sufferings nor her exquisite 
sympathy for those of others seem to have disheartened or dis- 
ilusioned her. The prevailing tone of her book is one of 
modest unhesitating courage. 

It is this that makes it so convincing. 
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JOHN BAILEY 


(1864-1931) 


LETTERS AND DIARIES. Edited by 
his Wife. With a Prefatory Note by 
G. M. Trevelyan, O.M. 


“ A genuine acquisition.” —Observer. 


“ Thoroughly worth reading.” 
—Morning Post. 


With a frontispiece. 10s. 6d. net. 





BLAST AND 
COUNTERBLAST 


By Vice-Admiral C. V. USBORNE, 


CB. CMG, 


“A yvaluz able addition to the naval archives of the 


Great War.”—Daily Telegraph. 
With Maps. 10s. 6d, net. 





GALILEE GALLOPER 


By Gs. AS V. DUFF 


Author of “Sword for Hire.” 


A fascinating account of the exploits and enterprises 
of a friend of the author in the P alestine Police, 
popularly known as “Abu George.” 


With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net. 








New 7/6 Novels 


FLOWER POT END 


By R. H. MOTTRAM 
Author of “The Spanish Farm Trilogy,” ete. 
This is a perfect example of the subtle portrayal of 


human connection of which Mr. R, H. Mottram is 
the master. 





THE SEA ROAD 


y JEAN WHITE 
Author of “The Moss Road.” 


“For sincerity, charm, and sensitive beauty it is out- 

standing among the fiction of the season. In these 

pages the spirit of George Macdonald lives again.’ 
—Aberdeen Press. 





THE 
PEACOCK PATTERN 


By ALLAN GOVAN 
Author of “Children of the Hills.” 





This is the story of the world-renowned Paisley 
shawl—a great and memorable novel. 


JOHN MURRAY 27 
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HUTCHINSON’s 


MALAYAN 
SYMPHONY 


by W. Robzrt Foran 


The art, strange customs, religion, architecture, 
and daily lives of the native peoples encountered 
in British Malaya, Siam, Sumatra, Java and the 
island of Bali; the gorgeous scenery and virgin 
forests everywhere found ;the drama and dancing 
peculiar to Malays and Siamese 

With 109 Photographs 18s 


ANTHONY HOPE 


& HIS BOOKS 


Being the authorised story of Sir Anthony Hope 
Hawkins 


by Sir Charles Mallet 


“This charming and intimate study. In this admirable 
book we see him as he saw himself and as his friends 
saw him, witty and generous and worldly wise.”—New 
Statesman Illustrated 18s 


MODERN SPIES 


TELL THEIR STORIES 
Compiled by Richard W. Rowan 


Personal narratives of many exploits in Secret Service 
The very catacombs of espionage and 
counter-espionage have been ransacked by 
Mr. Rowan Illustrated 15s 


HUTCHINSON 


~ thrillers 


. L. MORRISSEY’s 
DESIGN FOR BLACKMAIL 


“A particularly ingenious and_ well-peopled 
story "—L’pool Echo “A good tale ”—Mng Post 
(Author of “ High Doom”) 7/0 


HUGH CLEVELY’s 


THE WRONG MURDERER 


Recommended by the CRIME BOOK SOCIETY 
A grand thriller by the author of “ Gang Law 
(32nd thous), “ Mr Munt Carries On,” ete 7/6 


JOHN C. GOODWIN’s 
THE RAINBOX 


The inventor of mechanical rain is kept up to 
concert pitch by an enterprising wife who 
arranges monster demonstrations, broadcasts 
and _ publicity 7/6 


ROBERT CURTIS’s 
CHILDREN OF LIGHT 


It is difficult to believe that Edgar Wallace is 
dead Here is a mystery adventure story in the 
true Wallace vein, by the well- 
known novelizer of his more 
recent plays 7/0 


HUTCHINSON 
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make her tale less affecting. The dreadfulness of tl it BY e the 
all the more appalling, from the unresentful, unrhetos: Shows ff bast Te 
: Reese é Ihetorical way I of the Pe 
in which it is conveyed. Lady Salmond, unlike SO many ay perkshire 
war writers, remembers that bitterness alienates sympathy, 4 names at 
Possibly the last sections of the book are of less on cumming 
onsu y our interest than the earlier. Dealing as they do with her lif N evidence ! 
England when she was among old friends, they might a 4 
more to those who knew them than to the ordinary sg 
Stockbroker or But this is the only criticism to be made against an origin e 
winning, a profoundly touching book. ta snthony 
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Essex Place-Names ie vo 
lusty ¢! 
: ’ : The Place-names of Essex. By P. H. Reaney. Engij tether, 
This advertisement tells you certain facts about name Society, Vol. xii. (Cambridge University Pree. oe . 
British Empire Fixed Trust Certificates. Your Stock- An the great survey of Baglish pl "Biking, an 
‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ , “nglish place-names proceeds, county fp at last We 
broker or Bank Manager will verify these facts for by county, each new volume becomes more authoritative with Des!" | 
you and advise you. the wider and more exact knowledge that the general editon §'!° 70° 
awer ¢ > oe . ae at % B Flavia—é 
ee Every British Empire Fixed Trust Certificate you os ewes son's ne ssor Stenton, have gained. The Rese, so The 
buy is a definite holding in the 25 leading British volume, prepared by Mr. Reaney, shows repeatedly the Value Be ) 
companies shown (not merely an interest in a Trust). Your of parallel cases from nine other counties in interpreting at the a 
money is invested in these companies in the proportion difficult names, when supplemented by close study of the lol ae 
ncemacongea ; ' topography. It is, indeed, a very fine piece of work, whig, §°9?*™ " 
The combined net assets of these companies exceed throws much new light not merely on separate Essex pl it begins 
£350,000,000, with free reserves of more than wl + ai aie id ‘dienes if I oe There 
£50,000,000. £1,000 invested in these companies in 1924 ames but a so on ne ustory of the county. We might & ,, i 
would now be worth £1,460. reasonably infer that Essex was one of the first districts _ 
The annual cash income derived from these com- to be colonised by the Saxons, though the records are silent, awhile ¢ 
fa panies during the past ten years shows a yield on the The inference is fully confirmed by the many early Saxon — 
investment of approximately 5%. names, and maps giving the distribution of names ending in §°” this 
The Managers undertake to repurchase British Empire “ wie,” “tun,” “ham” and “ stede ” show clearly how the legal fa 
ml Fixed Trust Certificates at any time at the current first settlers kept to the estuaries and river-banks, just as the silver-h 
Stock Exchange price of the constituent shares. GR Se ee oon eee 2 "7 large pi 
; ‘i om names ending in “ ley ” indicate the primitive clearings in wha §* 8 
Gg Your capital and dividends remain in the hands of the ues Cham thee dense treet of Bax A : a Corner. 
MIDLAND BANK EXECUTOR AND TRUSTEE “a , , pepe Oe 
COMPANY LTD., which pays dividends direct to investors of these place-names have to be explained as personal to the atin 0 
twice a year without extra charge. original Saxon immigrants—Canfield, for example, as Cana’s le re . 
The yield, based on dividends paid by the companies farm. Then, too, there are definite traces of tribes, as in the ~~ a 
listed below, during the past year, including Share eight Roothings—settled by the people of Hrotha; or in = 3 
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Associated Portland Cement Walipaper Manufac. Ltd. . 23% 


Manufacturers Ltd. . - 44% Commercial Bank of Aus- 
Bank of England ‘ - 3% tralia Ltd. : : « 23% 
British Match Corp. Ltd. . 33% Burmah Oil Co. Ltd. . - 43% 
J. & P. Coats Ltd... - 38% The Bell Telephone Co. of 
Furness Withy & Co. Ltd. . 14% Canada . ‘ ‘ - 51% 
General Electric Co. Ltd. . 24% Calcutta Electric Supply 
Harrisons & Crosfield Ltd. . 6}% Corporation Ltd... - 6% 


Imperial Airways Ltd. - 48% A. Guinness, Son & Co. Ltd. 63% 


Imp. Chemical Industries Ltd. 34% Bank of New Zealand . - 23% 

Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Gt. Johannesburg Consolidated 
Britain & Ireland) Ltd. . 63% Investment Co. Ltd. - 31% 
Marks & Spencer Ltd.. - 58% South African Breweries Ltd. 43% 

Patons & Baldwins Ltd. - 23% Victoria Falls and Transvaal 
Prudential Assur. Co. Ltd. . 3$% Power Co. Ltd. : - 33% 
Tate & Lyle Ltd. . 41% Trinidad Leaseholds Ltd. 3% 
100% 
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Messing, Mashbury and Matching—the district of the men of 



























Maecca. Mr. Reaney thinks that many of these archaic names g was hs 
go back to the invasion of the fifth century. Of the Danes 7 z 
there are but few traces, though Harwich, * here-wic” or © 
* army dwelling.” may perpetuate the memory of some viking 7 
force which camped there, and a few manorial names like ¥ He : 
Thurgoods recall some Scandinavian owner. Nor are there pesid 
many signs of the old Celtic population, except in Saffron F in the 
Walden, “ the valley of the wealas *’ (Welsh). On the other F oud t 
hand, the Normans impressed themselves firmly on Essex. 7 specta 
Probably no other county has so many place-names that are F letters 
wholly or partly French. Beaumont and Pleshey, Grays b précis 
(Thurrock) and (Salcott) Virley have only Norman names; F) times 
Pleshey was the castle built by the great Geoffrey de Mande) jjcatic 
ville about 1100 and long used as a royal residence. Helions & ayer} 
Bumpstead, Hatfield Peverel, Shellow Bowells (Bouelles), wholl 
Berners Roding recall Domesday tenants, and innumerable F& jy ¢4 
other names are French, more or less Anglicised, as in Blam- & yay: 
ster’s Hall (Blancmoustier) or Poor Park (Lepuier) or Brim F goon, 
stone Hill (Briaunzoun). a opini 

The editor gives a far longer selection than usual of the | old f 
names of houses and farms, as well as of field-names, and thus F ‘grea 
adds to the interest of the book. The high antiquity of many — high! 
such names is particularly noticeable. For example, Kitchen Fhe wi 
Hall in Harlow is mentioned in the fourteenth century and F it in 
probably represents the land whose rental went to support the F judg: 
kitchen of the Abbey at Bury St. Edmunds. Minchins [ exple 
(nuns) in Dunmow represents land held by the Prioress of [7 knov 
Clerkenwell in the twelfth century. And many lay names, § he w 
Porters, Doggetts, Chamberlains, and the like, prove om — gene 
inquiry to derive from some owners of the early middle ages. F) Whic 
Nothing could better illustrate the unbroken continuity of our FF of 7 
English society through the centuries than such survival. F  “' 
Names that look modern are often ancient. Shell Haven down F ‘as | 
the Thames was so called in Tudor times. On the other hand, " 





Beckton is named after its founder, the late Mr. S. A. Beck, of 





‘J 

the Gas, Light and Coke Company. It may be added that even 7 
Mr. Reaney is baffled by some Essex names. Many readers his | 
: his 












will be disappointed to find that Seven Kings is one of them. 
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» lication. He managed in his delicate dealings with tragic or 

even blackguardly themes to retain the Union air of not being 
' wholly serious. 
> it struck so artificial an attitude. 
wasn't easily impressed by his great contemporaries. It 


| old fellow, a great gentleman. 
‘great novelist’: I 


) It in seven weeks, laughing, and now I have to be solemnly 
» judged as though it were the effort of a life. 


) generation of popular writers who would appeal to a taste 
| which was already beginning to reject the sentimental badinage 
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Isis Idol 


Anthony Hope and His Books. By Sir Charles Mallet. 
F (Hutchinson. 18s.) 

“One break comes every year in my quiet life. Then I go to 
LI am met by my dear friend and companion, 
Last time, his pretty wife Helga came, and 
a lusty crowing baby with her. _And for a week Fritz and I are 
together, and I hear all of what falls out in Strelsau ; and in the 
evenings, a8 We walk and smoke together, we talk of Sapt, and of the 
King, and often of young Rupert ; and, as the hours grow small, 
at last we speak of if lavia. For every year Fritz carries with him to 
Dresden a little box ; in it lies a red rose, and round the stalk of 
the rose is a slip of paper with the words written: ‘ Rudolf 


Dresden, and there 
fritz von Tarlenheim. 


Flavia—always ’.” 
so The Prisoner of Zenda ended. How one swallowed it all 
at the age of 14: the clever, brittle sentiment of a novel that 
has been made a schoolbook in Egypt, has been serialised in 
Japan, which has been filmed and staged time and again. Now 
it begins to fade out, like the ghost ** with a melodious twang.” 
There is a true Edwardian air about The Prisoner of Zeida, 
Phroso and The Dolly Dialogues ; and they may still survive 
awhile as period pieces. If one had tried, without Sir Charles 
Mallet’s help, to imagine the author, surely one would have hit 
on this frontispiece : the long, well-bred nose, the pointed 
legal face, the top hat gleaming in the late summer sun, the 
silver-headed cane and the chair beside the Row. Ladies with 
large picture hats slant off under the trees towards Hyde Park 
Corner. The author is amused ; he has just come up to town 
from Lady Battersea’s ; he is composing a light whimsical 
letter on the latest political move and his own idleness to the 
Duchess of Sutherland, whom he knows affectionately as Griss. 
It is the atmosphere of Sargent, of Fabergé jewels, but one is 
not sorry that to this author, who enjoyed with such naive 
relish the great houses, the little political crises, the vulgarity 


“Rich Jews at Court, in. London and at Baden ; 
Italian slang and golden chamberware ; 
Adultery and racing; for the garden 
Muslin and picture hats and a blank stare.’ 


He was a thoroughly Balliol best-seller : a double first, a 
President of the Union, he took his popularity (£70,000 earned 
in the first ten years of writing) with admirable suavity. He 
was never really a professional writer: it is mainly the re- 
spectable under-world of literature that is represented in the 
letters of which Sir Charles Mallet’s book is more or less a 
précis: he turned his novels off in a couple of months. Some- 
times there were as many as three manuscripts waiting pub- 


You could forgive his sentimentality because 
He was a Balliol man: he 
seemed to him that Hardy was rather limited in his 
opinicns, and when Henry James died, he wrote: “a dear 
. . The critics call him a 
ant think that.” His own work was 
highly praised by Sir James Barrie and Sir Gilbert Parker, but 
he was not conceited. ‘* Have you read my Phroso ? I wrote 


It’s really like 
explaining a kiss in the Divorce Court. ...” An Isis Idol 
knows that next week he must inevitably be dethroned, and 
he was quite prepared to see himself superseded by another 


of The Dolly Dialogues. 


; ““T should describe you, Lady Mickleham,’ [ replied discreetly, 
as being a little lower than the angels.’ 

Dolly 8 smile was almost a laugh as:she asked: 

, How much lower, please, Mr. Carter ?’ 

Just by the depth of your dimples,’ I said thoughtlessly.” 


He always said that a run of about fifteen years would be 


Act of Darkness 


JOHN PEALE BISHOP 


“There are few efforts which so delicately and 
surely present the cruelty and the tenderness, 
the matter of fact plainness and the rare 
unwondering ecstasies of childhood, as the lovely 
chapter iii of this book . . . When at last the 
Act of Darkness is reached one. knows that 
it will be used with the same integrity and 
revelational power. Mr. Bishop’s analysis, his 
psychological insight and imaginative rarity, are 
quite extraordinary.’ RALPH BATES 











Dead Centre 


ARTHUR CALDER - MARSHALL 


‘The author's method and his grasp of its 
potentialities permit his organism—the school— 
to exhibit itself in all its dimensions, in which 
master and boy, matron and maid, prefect and 
fag, are each in turn in the centre of the stage.’ 

The TIMES Literary Supplement 


‘He possesses great gifts of observation, a 
retentive memory, considerable humour, and a 
complete command of style. Other young 
novelists also possess these qualities.. The reason 
why Mr. Calder-Marshall is | more interesting 
than other young novelists is that he is trying 
to do something different. Essentially he is an 
original and courageous writer of remarkable 
talent.’ HAROLD NICOLSON in the TELEGRAPH 


“The book may be sordid, sordid as a drawing 


by Rowlandson, but it is also sharp and fascinating.’ 
The MORNING POST 


‘No school story hitherto written has succeeded 
so well in analysing the complex variety of 
personalities that go to make up such a 
community. 
All the troublous problems of sex, religion, age 
and discipline are touched upon luminously and 
suggestively, and every parent and schoolmaster 
will get much enlightenment from reading these 
subtle and vivid samples of human experience.’ 
The MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


‘In short and concise and illuminating chapters, 
Mr. Calder-Marshall presents a composite 
picture of the school. ‘This experiment most 
brilliantly succeeds. Each character study is 
lucid, economical and conclusive: no word is 
wasted. Each chapter is a little masterpiece.’ 
The NEWS CHRONICLE 











It Cannot be Stormed 
ERNST VON SALOMON 


‘The ‘spiritual capital of a kingdom lies not 


behind fortresses and cannot be stormed.’ 

A striking picture of the. political and intellectual 
movements which have influenced the history 
of post-war Germany. 


The price of each of these novels is 7s. Od. net 








his limit, and he wrote towards the end of his time: “If I 





JONATHAN CAPE 
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EVERYMAN 
IN HEALTH AND 
IN SICKNESS 


‘Dr. Harry Roberts 


£We know of no book so all-embracing 
of the results of modern knowledge.’ 

—The Tines 
*A very useful work.’—J. B. Priestley. 
“Invaluable.” — Compton Mackenzie. 
300,000 words; 116 life photos and 
diagrams. 12s. 6d. net. Illustrated 

brochure post free. 


POTLATCH 
AND TOTEM 


W: M. Halliday 


Devil-dancing, witchcraft, cannibalism, 
among the Kwawkewlth _ redskins. 
“Vivid and convincing,’ says Harold 


Nicolson. Weird photographs. 15s. net. 


BLOW Ww. 3. 
FOR TURNER’S 
BALLOONS NOVEL 






I ‘here are 
people who 
don't like 
this 

book 

at all 


BIRDS IN AN 
ETON GARDEN 


H. M. Bland 


* To the very many bird lovers who have 
a small garden and wish to make it a 
home for birds this book will be a delight.’ 
— Liverpool Post. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net 


NOTE BOOKS OF 
A WOMAN ALONE 


Are money, family and success necessities 
of happiness ? Read, in this unusual book, 
what can be found in solitude and poverty. 
Edited by M. G. Ostle; introduced by 
Geraldine Waife. 7s. 6d. net 





THE-PUBLISHERS ARE DENTS 


BEDFORD STREET W.C.2 





ee a 
live to advanced age, I shall, I think, be dead While T ver 
in the body. I don’t complain. It is just. . |. Peg 
pretty good run.” It-was the sporting, the thoro: a 
manner, and one is rather sorry that he did live long eng vis 
see his sales decline, that he didn’t die, like My. Ra me 
still king in Ruritania. His heart ought to have given ait 
his own fragile, romantic, rather bogus Style’ at the hi 
leap—of his carefully recorded statistics, he 


GRATAM Gnuzyp, 


A Scotsman’s Scrap-Bo 
_9ctap-Book 

The Scots Book. Compiled and in part written by Ro 
MacDonald Douglas. (MacLehose. 7s. 6d.) 7 
Tuts is not entirely an anthology, hardly a guide-book an 
decidedly not a work of reference, though something of , 
three. . It might be called a Scotsman’s serap-book, wit 
a certain emphasis on the indefinite article. i 
Mr. Douglas begins with a short anthology of Scotti 
poetry, which is good but not representative ; it includes 
for instance, only one unimportant poem of Dunbar's, ‘anf 
nothing by Ramsay or Fergusson. Part II—* Folklore 
and Rhymes and Tales *—is worth all the rest of the book 
It retells several traditional tales in virile and humorpyg 
prose, includes a first-hand—and first-rate- ghost-story, ind 
gives a delightful selection of * Bairns’ Rhymes ” and jog 
verses and jingles. Part III, somewhat misleadingly entitly 
* Facts,” gives lists of common Gaelic names and Words 
and an arbitrary choice of historical, legal, geographical, and 
culinary information. There is also a sketchy outline of thd 
histories of the principal clans and families, which would 
make a conscientious historian swoon, and a list of the chic 
battles fought’ on Scottish soil, of which the following i J 
sample : 
“1746; FALKIRK—Prince Charles Edward and his Scotti 
Army defeated the English and a few Scots rebels and traiton 
who were supporting the usurping House of Hanover.” 











Parts-IV and V are a kind of commonplace book of short 
and long pieces respectively. These, like the poems i} —— 
Part I, are chosen with care and taste. Then follow al 
admirably complete glossary and index. The book is sy 
handsomely printed. ‘There are many _ illustrations by 
Douglas Percy Bliss and Betty Aylmer, a map of Scotland, 
with all the place-names in Gaelic, and another showjy) 
the territories of the principal clans ‘and families. ‘ 
The main interest of this very individual and. tendentigys 
book lies in the personality of its compiler, who reveals 
himself as an uncompromising Nationalist with a_ boyish 
enthusiasm for the House of Stewart and the romantic side 
of Scottish history. Sir Walter Scott is obviously his favourite 
author. He is a strong advocate for the Gaelic revival, 
and makes an optimistic calculation of the surviving number 
of Gaelic speakers : 
* Seots (he says) has certainly become terribly anglicised of 
recent years . . . but, as it is, I will fight for Scots as I will jor 
the Gaelic, or for anything else that will militate against the 
complete denationalisation of my country.” 


With such an ideal no one will quarrel. The only objection 
to Mr. Douglas’ book is that among English readers it wil 
help to keep alive the hoary delusions that Scotland consists 
only of the Highlands, the Borders, and a few large cities 
that the Scots are a nation of 100 per cent. pure-blooded 
Celts, with Gaelic as their national language, and that Scottish 
history ended with the extinction of the Stewarts. The 
Scots Book would have been more suitably entitled 174 
and All That. 





me oo 





THE INDEX TO VOLUME 154 OF “THE SPECTATOR’ 
IS NOW READY. 
One Shilling (or 25 cents) for each copy should be enclosed with 


instructions, and addressed to :— 


InpEx Depr., “Tue Srecraror,”’ Lrp., 99 GowrER Srneel, 


Lonnon, W.C. 1, ENGLAND. 
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MARTHA BROWN M.P. 


A Girl of To-morrow 
Published April, 1935. 7/6. 

“ Living in the thirtieth century, Martha Brown is 
typical of her times but brilliant as an individual.””— 
Times Literary Supplement. 

“Fantastic but brilliant: women will sigh over 
it and wish they were living in the century described.” 
—wNorthern Dispatch. 

“* Martha Brown M.P.’ deals with a number of 
points worth consideration. A challenging book.” 
—Daily Mail. 

“A curious mixture of idealism and revolutionary 
moral standards. Amorous, glamorous and challeng- 
ing.” —Edinburgh Evening News. 

“We recommend everyone to read ‘ Martha 
Brown M.P.’ ”—Daily Sketch. 

“The ideas in ‘ Martha Brown M.P.’ are worthy 
of consideration. One may not agree with Victoria 
Cross, but she is always provocative.” —Bristol 
Evening World. 

“* Martha Brown’ est un beau théme qui devrait étre 
certainement traduit en francais. Une ceuvre remarg- 
able aussi original que charmant.’”’—L’Eclaireur. 
























A remarkable novel which everyone should read, by one of the greatest 
English writers © 


VICTORIA CROSS 





T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 24 WATER LANE, 


THE FOLLOWING WAS 
BROADCAST 


from the Cape Town radio station on 


June 6th last 


““ Martha Brown is a vital, laughing figure, 
and as you read you become quite attached to 
her. She seems so splendidly alive, and you 
must admire Victoria Cross’s skill in reproduc- 
ing so much vitality on paper. Amongst other 
things, she is a Reformer, and her great idea 
is to make Merrie England really merry. It 
was a fine idea, and Martha Brown was one 
of the few people who could be guaranteed to 
make it ‘go.’ Victoria Cross presents us with 
Martha Brown as a solution of all our difh- 
culties and perplexities—a woman with a 
splendid vitality and a fine sense of freedom 
and happiness: you will enjoy reading about 
her. There is zest about this book which is 
attractive.” 





LONDON, E.C.4. 























































THE 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
OF MONTAIOGNE 


Translated and edited by Marvin Lowenthal 


Observer : 

“He has imitated Medea; cut Montaigne into 
pieces; put the pieces in a bath; and, more 
successful than Medea, produced a new and 
rejuvenated figure. He has performed a literary 
miracle and performed it boldly. Every word 
is translated vividly and racily from Montaigne’s 
own writings.” 


10s. 6d. net 


SEX AND 
TEMPERAMENT 


Margaret Mead 


In the light of her study of primitive peoples, 
the standards of behaviour of men and women 
today acquire an entirely new significance. 


10s. 6d. net 


ROUTLEDGE 














Student Christian Movement Press 
Just Published 


CREATIVE SOCIETY 


A Study of the Relation of Christianity to 


Communism. 
By JOHN MACMURRAY. 5s. net 
Professor Macmurray maintains that the only 


corrective and the only fulfilment of Communism 
is to be found in a real Christianity which has 
repudiated the pseudo-Christianity too often con- 
fused with it. 


Just Published 


THE WAY TO GOD 
The Broadccst Talks. 
Volume II. 3s. 6d. net 


Talks and Answers to Questions, by 
C. E. RAVEN, C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J., 
and G. F. MACLEOD. 


Ready October 


INDIA AND BRITAIN 


A Moral Challenge. 
> <..-F. ANDREVYS. 5s. net 


Few men are so well qualified to interpret India to 
Britain as C. F. Andrews. Writing as he does with 
wide knowledge and unique personal experience, he 
puts forward facts which will be unfamiliar to most 
readers. 


Write for new Autumn List: 

















58 Bloomsbury Sireet, London, W.C. 1. 
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Fiction 


By SEAN O’FAOLAIN 


His Chinese Concubine. By Maurice Dekobra. (Werner 
Laurie. 7s. 6d.) 

The Farm at Santa Fe. By Laurence Kirk. (Heinemann, 
7s. 6d.) 

The Lion Beat the Unicorn. By Norah James. (Duckworth. 
Zs. 6d.) 

Innocence and Experience. By Phyllis Bottome. (Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d.) 


The Whole of the Story. By Phyllis Bentley. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 
Dead Centre. By Arthur Calder-Marshall. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 
Stoker Bush. By James Hanley. (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.) 


NorMALLY one finds room in a page of this size for three 
or four novels: that is in itself an indication of standards. 
Some, more strict, might think that only two-to-a-page 
novels are of a sufficiently high standard. The complete 
highbrow might think that too much: thereby coming close 
to the utter Puritan who thinks that no novels at all should 
be reviewed by a serious journal in these degenerate days. 
This week because I have had to read quite a bunch of books 
to find one or two really good ones, and because it may 
remind people of the nature of the general run of modern 
fiction, I take leave to deal with a longer list. 

M. Dekobra may be ushered in and out without ceremony. 
He doesn’t need it; his publishers inform us that 4,000,000 
copies of his works have been sold. His Chinese Concubine 
(a deliberate misnomer, just to drag in the shocking word) 
is placed in China and concerns the antipathies of two brothers, 
one of the ancient order, the other respectably married to 
a French grisette. The tumult of Asia gives M. Dekobra 
his opportunities for having various people arrested, kid- 
napped, tortured, shot—the shooting being a positive relief 
from the scenes of torture: and there is a generous amount 
of lovemaking. It is an entirely efficient thriller which will 
probably be found presently on certain uncertain bookstalls 
in the West End and will be considered cheap at the price. 

The Farm at Santa Fe is far more creepy ; and if you do 
not mind showing that generous and easy disregard for the 
commonplace on which romance thrives, you will be persuaded 
that it is weird without being unreal. Indeed Mr. Kirk 
must be complimented on the manner in which he has managed 
to keep those two unsisterly ladies on his hands—Romance 
and Realism—all through a book which would undoubtedly 
make a magnificent film. One believes almost entirely in 
his two older people, the simple good-hearted Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilkinson who take Fanny Verney on a cruise to South 
America to save her from the deadness of Chillingham : 
one believes sufficiently in the warped Keith Buchanan who 
falls in love with her in Rio: one believes only too well in 
that farm of his—the secret of which it would be a shame 
to disclose but which is horrible: that one doesn’t quite 
believe in Fanny or her mother or Chillingham is the measure 
of Mr. Kirk’s aptitude for Romance and his inability to 
handle the ordinary with the same skill. But what would 
you? It is a fine yarn, well told, and the publishers’ advice 
not to read the last few chapters in bed is not merely a good 
advertisement. 

After that gruesome farm in South America you may 
need a sedative. Miss Norah James is to hand with The 
Lion Beat the Unicorn. She does not make the common- 
place of a bookshop in Victoria either marvellous or unusual : 
for one thing she faces the issue with courage—namely, that 
it is not, as we might think, nicer to fail to make a livelihood 
as a book-seller than to succeed as a book-maker ; for another 
thing, she is not quite able, or so one feels, to invest a bookshop 

even with what charm it might in reality possess. But she does 
one thing which is worth doing—she proves very pleasantly 
indeed that with a bookshop in Victoria and the people who 
pass to and fro by it every day there is as much material 
for an interesting novel as in things and places remote as 
China or Brazil. 

Two other women writers publish volumes >f short stories. 
Of these one respects the integrity of Miss Phyllis Bentley 
and admires the elegance of Miss Phyllis Bottome, without 
feeling certain that the elegance is quite the same thing as 
mastery either of style or matter or that the integrity has 
gone just quite far enough. Miss Bottome’s stories are the 
least persuasive stories imaginable: they smell of the shiny 
Inagazine. ‘This kind of psychology is much too conventional : 


‘mechanically although she is the trigger of the entire move 


in Scheherazade, had told of private life of this man, basing this 





a 





“France was not a country which Bazely greatly 
either Roman Catholic or anti-clerical in its tastes (and 
thought that neither of these things was nice to be), and 
least revolutionary. Strange when it was so near England)" 


And so-is this kind of description : 


“Anna sat down on the grass. The autumn crocuses fl 
about the meadow, as if their pale pink cups were bubbles re, 
by a hidden God, out of the spendthrift earth. ‘They were i” 
looking flowers, like the children of old parents.” iagl 















Yet Miss Bottome always works on good ideas, which js pe 
her weakness: one senses that the ‘“ I-want-an-idea-fory 
story ’’ method is always obliterating the spontaneity of the 
direct impress of reality, 

At lighter material Miss Bentley is excellent. Her sketeh, 
in *‘ The Lesson,” of an elocution teacher is perfect. When dy 
puts herself to a harder test as in “* True Reward ” the 
is always a better yarn but not such a good short-stg, 
The evil head of that snake in the grass for all tired Writers 
Mechanical Technique—raises itself at once : 

















“But most of the day the grey stone quays lie bare and wind. 
swept, inhabited only by a few ancient fishermen in mended je 
who, propped against bollards and smoking clay pipes, exe 
slow words of reminiscence, their faded old eyes fixed on the seg, 
which always figures in their stories.” 








It is the typical seaside scene, so typical that it might describ, 
a poster for somebody’s tobacco. Come, come Miss Bentley, 
if the place was windswept where would the old salts be? 
Where would any sensible man be? Especially if he wer 
ancient? Are not bollards twenty: yards apart? My 
they be clay pipes ? And the eyes faded? And does the seq 
always figure in their stories? Still, one often feels that 
life is flowing naturally into Miss Bentley’s work, and to § 
read her at her best is like hearing a real person telling you 
what she has seen and heard. 

There can be no question about the integrity of Mr. Arthy 
Calder-Marshall. On that count his Dead Centre, a cro. 
section of public-school life, is unassailable : he wills desper. 
ately to be honest. His method—a curious one, making one 
wonder if it could ever result in a novel—is to take some 
fifty or sixty characters, boys, masters, working-staff, and 
in a page or two to allow each one speak for himself. There 
is no development of character or incident, although one inc 
dent—a boy’s affair with one of the maids—seems at one 
moment to promise the ** old-fashioned”? plot. That.one does 
not mind since it is, clearly, part of the author’s attitude 
to the novel to reject old-fashioned technique : what we do 
mind is that we have forgotten Number One in this Case 
Book of a Public School by the time we reach Number Six, 
and that by the end of the book the fifty or sixty characters [ 
have merged into a unified impression of but one thing only— 
i.e.,a Public School. If that was Mr. Calder-Marshall’s deliber- 
ate intention, to make the School the chief character, then 
his book is absolutely beyond criticism. It is, in a word, 
in that case perfect, and we can have nothing but admiration 
for the deliberateness of his purpose and the suitability of his 
technique. Otherwise, it is a collection which includes several 
brilliant sketches. 

Mr. Hanley’s novel ought not to have been called Stoker Bush 
but Anne Bush, for it is the unfaithful wife who is the real 
focus about whom the other two main characters, her husband 
and her father, move. If Mr. Hanley had realised that—and 
authors do not always realise what they are doing—his novel 
would have been much the better. As it is he responds with 
sympathy to the bat-like groping soul of the stoker, and holds 
a fair balance of sympathy and disgust for the stupid, growling, 
boozing, owl of a father, while treating Anne rather more 






























ment. The narrative has a sullen, over-slow, even tedious 
quality, and we are not given much help by the abominable 
style: 












“ Mrs. O'Mara, being born tale-teller and only rival of young lady 






purely on personal appearance together with fuel from her own vat 
of imagination, which in opinion of neighbours was inexhaustible. 
So, coming into this street, old man, who behind locked doors of his 
house, played wrong way with young girls, was now stared at by 
women standing at their doors.” 
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“Stull keeps going when the rest have stopped” 


Exide 


THE LONG LIFE BATTERY 


FOR CARS AND WIRELESS 








For Wireless H.T. get jn rpoe xX the Exide dry battery 
ad 








From Exide Service Stations and all good dealers. Exipe BATTERIES, Exide Works, Clifton Junction, near Manchester. 





Branches : London, Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast. 
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Current Literature 


CAMELS THROUGH LIBYA 
By Dugaid Campbell 
Mr. Dugald Campbell's latest book has a particular interest 

at the present time. In Camels Through Libya (Seeley Service, 

18s.) he describes a journey made in 1931 across Northern 

Africa from the eastern fringe of the Sahara to the oases of 

Upper Egypt. The Libyan desert, through which his path 

lay, was, until recently, the jealously guarded domain of the 

fanatical Senussi, whose summary treatment of infidels pre- 
vented the opening up and development of the country. But 
since the Italians under General Graziani routed the Arabs, 
Libya, as an Italian colony, is being rapidly and successfully 
developed, and the native Berbers—whom Mr. Campbell 
admires as much as he detests Arabs—given a chance to cul- 
tivate their country in the security of the Par Romana. That 
is how the author puts it, for he is a firm believer in the civilis- 
ing mission of Europeans, especially Italians, in Africa. His 
praise of the Italian administration is unqualified, and cer- 
tainly his account of the work done to improve communica- 
tions, foster trade, and raise the general level of health and 
civilisation is impressive. Unfortunately, the violence of the 
author's prejudices, and his inability to see any merit at all in 
Islamic culture, inclines one to believe that he lacks those 
most essential qualifications of the first-rate observer: an 
open mind and a sense of historical values. With these reser- 
vations, his book can be recommended as an always interesting 
—if at times irritating—account of a country with an im- 
portant future. 

THE QUEEN OF SPIES 
By Major Thomas Coulson 
In The Queen of Spies (Constable, 7s. 6d.) Major Coulson; 

once a member of the British Secret Service, tells the amazing 

story of Louise de Bettignies, who worked as a spy for the 

allies behind the German lines during the most critical years of 
the War, under the name of Alice Dubois. He ranks her 

higher than such celebrated women spies as Mata Hari and 

Irma Staub, and, when one has read this record of her achieve- 

menis, there can be no doubt as to her right to the title he has 

given her. Once a student at Girton College, this quiet 

cultured Belgian girl became the guiding genius of a band of 

spies and messengers, almost all of whom were civilians living 

in occupied territory. Many of them were shot or imprisoned, 

including Louise de Bettignies herself, who eventually was 

caught and died in a Cologne prison in 1918, but the German 

secret police never managed to break up the “* Alice Service.” 
To her house in Lille were smuggled hundreds of messages 
from every part of the occupied territory. She co-ordinated 
them into a composite report, which was then written out in 
minut? script on a slip of paper a few inches square, or reduced 
by micro-photography. Sometimes this was despatched to 
Holland by carrier pigeon, more often it was carried by a 
messenger through the lines. On one occasion, a reduced map 
of the German lines with two thousand gun positions marked 
was cemented into the fittings of the courier’s spectacles. 
This book is full of such exploits, as amazing as any that ever 
came out of the imagination of a novelist. 


BORZOI 
By Igor Schwezoff 

Borzoi (Hodder and Stoughton, 9s. 6d.) is the autobiography 
of a young Russian ballet dancer. Igor Schwezoff was born in 
St. Petersburg in 1904, of wealthy and distinguished parents 
—his father was a General in the Imperial Army. When he 
was thirteen the Bolshevik revolution reduced them to 
poverty and put young Igor to the necessity of working for a 
living. He decided to be a dancer, and used the money he 
earned during the day, in the office of the Railway Committee, 
to pay for his evening lessons. He made good progress as a 
dancer and choregrapher, but his ‘* borzoi”’ (the word also 
signified ** bourgeois’) bearing was against him. He was 
appoinied maitre de ballet to the theatre at Kiev, but his 
complaints against official mismanagement earned him the 
reputation of a saboteur, and his efforts to obtain reasonable 
wages and just treatment for himself and his colleagues made 
him so unpopular with the authorities that he soon realised 
that he could hope for little advancement under the Bolshevik 
régime. He accepted a position in Vladivostok, and one night, 
with the assistance of Chinese smugglers, he escaped with a 
party of refugees across the frontier to Harbin, and thence 
came to Europe. He has told this story in careful English and 
at considerable length, but it lacks what one can only call 
personality. It contains matter enough for a dozen books, 
but it completely fails to excite us, because the author would 
seem to have aimed at writing a good book rather than an 
intimate revelation of himself. As autobiography the result 
is insipid and unsatisfying. 
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The Investor’s Opportunity 4 


For some few months I have felt it nece 






















Ssary 

a cautious ‘note with regard to the course of be sie | 
the Stock Markets, and especially has it seemed Deteanen 

to emphasise the tendency on the part of dealers ang th 

‘Press to draw attention to every favourable point j 

the domestic situation and to ignore the external influen : 
represented by the disturbed state of affairs jn Rone 

Indeed, I am afraid that the public will do wel B of the 
to remember that there is a tendency on the part af wins 
some sections of the Press to emphasise the favourabk thro 
points in the situation. Glowing accounts as to the human 
increase in home trade and the possibility of a furthe era in h 
rise in retail prices, have a wonderful effect in bring; British 
along trade advertisements, and similarly as regards ft to share 
Stock Market prospects optimistic articles are yer psYCH 





helpful to the Stockbroker, and also to the Company 
promoter, though they may not always be equally 
helpful to the investing public. Even during the past 
few days when the Abyssinian crisis might fairly }p 
considered as a factor compelling caution for the time 
being, Company promoters have been adjured in some 
quarters to take their courage in both hands and 
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bring out industrial and other issues, such advice pre. come 
sumably being based on the belief that a recollection 
of the number of issues which in recert times haye App 
quickly commanded premiums will spur on the premium 
hunters to apply for new issues of capital all and sundry, Only th 
ConrLicTInG Facrors, afflictio 
. = ; the frie 
Now, unquestionably, those who have made somewhat : 
lick e +t] sibilities arisi , be of me, 
ight of the possibilities arising out of the Abyssinian en al 
crisis might fairly well argue that as against the disturbed poe 
state of European politics with their possible effect upon tdlaese 
the Stock Markets must be set the many favourable factors hoorisl 
operating at home, such for example as the. continued such 0 
ease in money and the many indications of fairly active ower 
trade conditions. Indeed, thete can be little doubt— — ? 






and I have mentioned the point almost every week— 
that a clearing up of the European situation would almost 
certainly be followed by a quick rise in prices. The 
point, however, is that the alternative, namely, any 
serious developments in the political situation, might 
have a further serious effect upon prices, the more so 
by reason of the extent to which all adverse factors have 
hitherto been disregarded. Indeed, when it is remembered 
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that the cautious investor, who only a few months ago Auto 
may have purchased Consols at something like 94, now sees the | 
the price down to about 82, it will readily be seen that Ff the s 
there is some danger in acquiring stocks at a moment when F tina 
the public opinion is all one way, and when there seems , 
rs, et ; : stan 
to be no limit to the extent to which prices may rise. ai 
‘ m 
How Prices Have FAaten. of ye 
Arising, however, out of this danger of following — ness 
too far the tendency of price movements as affected from 
by the fashion of the moment, it may perhaps be asked pres 
whether the considerable fall which has taken place in h 
many securities, and especially in high-class investment om 
stocks, does not offer an opportunity for the genuine pers 
investor to acquire securities at the present level. Before you 
attempting to answer that question it may be useful best 
to show from the following table how prices of the leading 
; imp 
investment stocks and also some of the industrial shares 
: ( z a ; ey atte 
have moved during the present year. In the following na 
table, therefore, will be found the highest and lowest a 
prices of some representative stocks, the outer column pe 
showing the fall which has taken place from the highest wah 
of the year. Hy 
Fall from mi 
Highest Lowest. Present. Highest. sou 
Consols 2} per cent. 943 82} 823 ll} Tor 
* 4 e ; 119 111} 111} 7% rea 
War Loan 3} per cent. 1104 103% 104 6} fey 
Funding 4 per cent. 121} 1134 114 74 “) 
Victory Bonds .. , s. 219} 1124 111} 8 
(Continucd on page 446.) * 
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INFERIORITY 


eradicated for ever 


ONDERFUL and revolutionary discoveries and develop- 

ments have taken place during recent years regarding 

the laws and forces that govern our lives. In all parts 
of the world scientific psychological research has been 
throwing its searchlights into the mysterious corners of the 
human mind with revelations which promise a new and happy 
ora in human affairs. Psychology is the science of the hour. The 
British Institute of Practical Psychology enables EVERYONE 
to share in the benefits of modern psychology through AUTO- 
pSYCHOLOGY—the greatest forward step of our age to suc- 
cessful living—which everyone can understand and apply to 


himself or herself. 


Thousands are in need of help to over- 
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coe Causeless Fear, Habits, Nervous 


Imaginary diagram depicting the effect of 


the sub-conscious mind on the personality 


Apprehension, Worry, Self-Consciousness 


Only the self-conscious and nervous really realise the full tragedy of their 
affiction—the everlasting doubts and fears, the lacerating self-criticism, 
the friendlessness, the hours of brooding over ** What other people think 
of me,” the regrets for opportunities lost, the bitter pain of seeing lesser 
men and women pass them in the race of life. Ever the victims of 
misunderstanding, ever traitors to their true selves, their shyness and bash- 
fulness is mistaken for unfriendliness, their awkwardness for stupidity or 
boorishness, their modest retiring ways for laziness or cowardice. Yet 
such men and women, directed into activity in the right way, have the 
power to win heights that dull, phlegmatic natures could never reach. 


THE POWER THAT 


and bodily structure. 


1 Self-consciousness. 
Lack of Self-confi- 

dence. 

2 Unsociability. 
Nervous  appre- 
hension. 

3 Depression. 
Worry. 
Sleeplessness. 
Over-anxiety. 

4 Weakness of will. 
Indecisicn. 

No initiative. 

5 Forgetfulness. 
Lack of Concen- 
tration. 





6 Unsteady gaze. 
Shifting Eyes. 
7 Nervous catarrh. 


8 Stuttering. 
Dry mouth. 


9 Blushing. 

10 Word obsessions. 

11 Hot hands. 
Trembling limbs. 

12 Neurasthenia. 
Nerve pains. 


13 Indigestion. 
Stomach trouble. 


14 Physical lethargy. 


AUTO-PS Y CHOLOGY 


Write or send coupon for Free Book. 
| Auto-psychology brings to an end, once and for all, 
| the helpless endurance of troubles which destroy 
| the spirit by a process of kindly, sympathetic re-educa- 
tion of your sub-conscious mind, giving you a true under- 
sanding of yourself, your disabilities, and _ their 
underlying causes. Behind the superficial “* externals ”’ 
of your personality, below the level of your conscious- 
ness buried in your sub-consciousness there survives 
from your past or arises from disharmony within your 
present self an active group of influences, highly 
charged with negative forces, which tend to wreck your 
personality, impose on it weakness and disabilities, rob 
you of happiness, and prevent you from making the 
best of yourself. You cannot control such negative 
impulses; on the contrary, they control you—the 
attempt to conquer them by direct effort only serves 
to increase their strength—but you can remove them, 
you can eliminate them from your personality. You 
can, through Auuto-psychology, so reconstruct your 
sub-conscious mind (the real master of your being) 
80 as to free it from such disturbances and make it a 
source of positive power—an immense motive ferce 
for personal progress. This is the wonderful 
realisation that can come to you within the next 
lew weeks, if you so desire, through the free book 
“TCan . . . and I Will.” Write for your 


copy today. 


















GIVES 


Auto-psychology is no mere abstract study of psychology, 
though it teaches you nearly everything about psychology 
you need to know. This work of self-realisation and self- 
development you can carry on by correspondence in the 
ordinary course of your daily life, with the help and guidance 
of the expert staff of the Institute. Auto-psychology is a 
vital living science, a call to action which touches into activity 
all the rich possibilities you have within you. You begin to 
feel the new self, strong of purpose, deep in self knowledge, 
arising within you during the first few weeks because it teaches 
you to control and use wonderful and powerful forces which 
are so much stronger than your conscious faculties, and which 
are, in fact, the greatest part of yourself. Yet Auto-psychology 
demands no wearisome book-study, no tiresome application, 
no morbid introspection, no prolonged attention, no tenseness, 
no fierce energy—it is a system of right thinking and right 
living which you absorb quietly, quickly and easily into your 
very being, the most restful, recuperative, inspiring thing that 
has ever come into your life. The strictest confidence is, of 
course, maintained with all communications. 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY, Ltd. 
1 (B.R.4) LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.4. 
COUPON FOR FREE BOOK. 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 444.) 
Fall from 
Highest. Lowest. Present. Highest 

Conversion 3} per cent. oe 112% 103} 1034 9} 
Local Loans .. ee . 98} 92} 92} 5} 
India 2} per cent. ee 86} 69} 70 164 
India 3 per cent. 95% 80 81 14} 
Birmingham 33 per cent. 1074 103} 1034 3} 
Liverpool 5 per cent. .. 113 109 110 5 
Canada 4 per cent. 1953 1148 108 108 63 
Gt. Western 4} per cent. Deb. 1294 1224 123 64 
L. & N.E. 3 per cent. Deb. .. 86 76} 79 7 
L.M.& S. 4 per cent. Deb. .. 110 1024 103 7 
Southern 4 per cent. Deb. .. 1163 1093 lll 53 
Cory, Wm. ; aa -. 88/6 73/6 80/6 8/- 
South Durham Sie -- 55/- 33/3 §2/- /- 
Vickers .. ie 17/9 8/9 17/- 9d. 
Dunlop . oe 53/3 40/9 « 42/- 11/3 
Imp. Chemicals. . 38/9 34/3 34/9 4/- 
Courtaulds ne 60/9 47/6 54/9 6/- 
Harrods oo 84/— 72/- 79/- 5/- 
Marks and Spencer 64; 4h 4} 1 
Woolworth ° 5} 5 5} t 


Causes OF WEAKNESS. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the most notable 
declines have been in British Funds, and I cannot help 
thinking that the extent of the fall during the past few days 
indicates pretty plainly that, in addition to investment 
buying by the public during recent years, there has also 
been a considerable amount of speculative buying on the 
part of professional dealers, otherwise prices would scarcely 
have been so sensitive to outside influences having regard 
to the fact that there has been no change in monetary 
conditions. If this is so, however, it means, of course, that 
all the while British Funds have been rising there has been 
an underlying element of weakness owing to the specula- 
tive positions, and while the clearing up of political troubles 
would doubtless mean a resumption of professional buying 
of Consols and kindred stocks the investor will do well to 
remember the violence of the decline in securities supposed 
to be immune from such wide price fluctuations. 


Prices More ATTRACTIVE. 


On the other hand, I am inclined to think that at the 
present level some of the British Government securities 
do offer attractions to the genuine investor. Many of 
them are now at the lowest of the vear, and the 3} per 
cent. War Loan, for example, at 104 gives a yield 
of about 33, while the Loan has an advantage to in- 
vestors with smaller incomes in the fact of income tax 
not being deducted at the source. In considering the gilt- 
edged market the prospect of Government borrowing 
Jater on in connexion with National Defence and housing 
schemes has to be borne in mind, but given an improve- 
ment in the international political outlook, and also a 
continuance of the present ease of money, I think it would 
not be long before British Funds were to harden again. 
Not only so, but as a result of the present shake-out of 
speculative positions, it is probable that British Govern- 
ment Stocks at their present level will now fall into 
stronger hands. Banks and Insurance Companies, and 
especially, perhaps, the latter, are likely to be attracted 
by the better yield, and to some extent the investing public, 
including trustees, will probably judge the fall in prices 
as offering good opportunity to make purchases. 

With regard to the remaining type of securities specified 
in the table, it is probable that the Home Railway group 
will move sympathetically with British Government 
Stocks, for indeed, the recovery of the past few years has 
been due quite as much to a sympathetic movement with 
British Funds as to the moderate improvement in the 
railway position itself. Industrial shares must, of course, 
be regarded as coming into the semi-speculative group, 
but here again present indications favour an improvement 
if and when the political situation clears. In short, just 
as hitherto the tendency has been to ignore the seriousness 
of the political situation, so today perhaps the pendulum 
has swung rather in the other direction. 


Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


Market DEPRESSION, 
Tue Stock Markets have been completely dominated dy, 
the past week by the Abyssinian crisis, and prices haye fa’ 


in most departments. Depression has _ been part: 
marked in British Funds, many of which now stanq at th 
lowest prices of the present year. Industrial shares 
also suffered from realisations, but the decline has been . 
marked owing to the many favourable factors ag jp en 
domestic conditions. In the speculative markets, wa 
South African Gold Mining shares have been affected py . 
dullness of the Paris Bourse and in the Foreign Market ie, 
pean stocks have naturally been depressed, the movement, 
including considerable declines in Italian Bonds.. On %, 
other hand, Brazilian Loans have been exceptionally fir, 
advices from Brazil indicating some improvement jn the 
economic situation. Transatlantic shares, too, have hej 
their own owing to Wall Street support, while outside the 
market for securities a feature has been the steady rise in 
commodities, especially in wheat, while among metals tin 
and copper have risen. 
% * * % 
Goop TRADE FIGuREs. 

But for the effect of the disturbed European situation, it 
probable that home securities, and especially Home Industrial 
shares, would have been favourably affected during the wee 
by the satisfactory Trade Returns for the month of August, 
While Imports showed a moderate decline compared with 


iculariy 








August last year, Exports advanced by no less than £3,677,009, 
and as a consequence the excess of Imports over Exports fel 
by about £4,500,000 to just over £20,000,000. For the firt 
eight months of this year the adverse balance as compared 
with a year ago has dropped by over £23,000,000. Not the 
least encouraging item in the Returns was the statement shov. 
ing that Shipping was giving signs of holding its own, fo 
during the month of August 2,243 British ships entered 
British ports with cargoes, being an increase of 42 vessek 
over August last year, while the number of foreign vessek 
declined by 135 at 2,499. Of the ships cleared with cargoes, 
2,639 were British, an increase of 78, while foreign ships were 
19 fewer at 1,932. 

* * * * 

Tosacco Prorits. 

Some five years ago the net profits of Ardath Tobacco 
Company—the concern which manufactures ‘* State Express” 
and other cigarettes—achieved the remarkable total of 
£715,000, but three years later there was a decline to £455,000, 
For last year the profit was £460,427, as compared with 
£460,206 in the previous year. The Company is controlled 
by Universal Tobacco Company, which holds practically all 
the Ordinary capital, on which the dividend js steadily main- 
tained at 12 per cent., free of tax. The public holds the 
6 per cent. Cumulative Preference Shares of the Ardath Con- 
pany and these are exceedingly well secured, the balance-sheet 
being a very strong one. Indeed, at the current price of the 
Preference Shares of about 30s., the yield to the investor is 
only a fraction over 4 per cent. 

* * * * 
GAUMONT-BRITISH RESULTS. 

For the past year the profit of the Gaumont-British Picture 

Corporation increased by over £28,000 to £720,483. The 


‘ former dividend of 7 per cent. on the Ordinary is maintained, 


leaving £150,265 to be carried forward as compared with 
£134,875 brought in. Since the closing of the accounts the 
Gaumont-British Corporation has announced the acquisition, 
through Gaumont Super Cinemas, of certain other cinema 
properties. The Ordinary 10s. shares of the Company stand 
at just over 10s., thus giving a return to the investor of a little 
under 7 per cent. A. W. & 


—- 








THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established .1837, Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, 
, £12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £4,000,000; Reserve Fund, £3,250,000 
(together £7,250,000); Currency Reserve, £1,600,000; ‘Reserve Liability 
‘of Proprietors, £8,000,000. DRAFTS are GRANTED on_ the _ Banks 


Branches throughout the Australian States and Dominion 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. BII 
or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

I 


IEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 3. 


of New Zealand. 
LS are purchased 








THE NEW ORDER 
A SERIES OF LECTURES 


THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 26th: “ INHERITING THE INHERITANCE,” 
BY DAVID DAVIES. 
THURSDAY, OCTOBER 3rd: “THE ORGANIC SOCIETY,” BY 


MR. BRINLEY JONES, 
8.30 p.m. at Friends House, Euston Road, N.W.1. 











Admission 1!/-. 
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“The Spectator” Crossword No.1 56 
By ZENO 


4 prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the first 
; lution of this week's crossword puzzle to be opened. 


ect 80 pao 
auelipes should be marked “ Crossword Puzzle,” and should 
d not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 


be receive 


will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 


the form appearing below. The name of the winner will be 
vblished in our next issue. Envelopes containing solutions 
inust bear a three-halfpenny stamp, otherwise they are surcharged 


on delivery-] 


































































































cams al 
—— 
q | | | | 10 j11 |12 13 
4 | | | 15 [16 17 
ys | 19 
| 
y [20 21 | | 22 23 
| | 
ha | 25 | 196 
13m | 
27 | | 28 429 | 30 | 
eT PCLCLELEP 
aes see 
ACROSS 9. A chilly-sounding plant. 
1. Ration verging into the 10. Beak around 33 down. 
lukewarm gives rise to 11. See 7. 
alarm. 12. Of St. Luke. 
9, They walk on rope. 13. Begin journey for a start, so 


to speak. 

rev. Of the eight small bones 
of the wrist. 

rev. Mohammedan. 


14, Rib running into an island. 

15. 17 doctors of sacred law. 16. 

18. If I acted in (anag.). 

20, rev. A lob followed by a rap 37. 
from right to left. 19. Swift religious observance ? 

23. In 15. : ; 21. Salvo which misfired ? 

24, Wooden strips used in 95 « site ta ter tome 
music ? — tat n-, ’ 

95, Tumultuous advance. BN _ bee ee 

27, rev. Soreerers. : Ms oe ay 

29, 28 is inside too. = . Ls : 

31. Vowels. 26. Feeling of trust. 


32. Last in broken ice, 28. This is half the matter. 
33. Child of the devil. 30. rev. I am muddled. 


34. Imake a snug retreat before 33. See 10. 


I'm able ? 
DOWN 


Are you in at ten before the 
beginning of night ? 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 155 


to 


3. Preservation of green fodder 
in pit. 

4. What we all wish our bills 
were. 

5. Drink in. 

6. In 18. 

7. rev. Agreement with 11. 

8. Treatment for confused 


shivering fits. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossv.ord No. 155 is Mr. E. B. Doggett, 
Bannerleigh, Leigh Woods, Bristol. 














A RARE INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITY. 


AY FREE OF 


TAX 
without risk. 


For a strictly limited period the Directors of 
THE LONDON INVESTMENT AND 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, LTD. 
are prepared to accept further deposits at the above-mentioned rate. 
WRITE DEPT. S., 
39 MOORGATE, E.C. 2. Metro. 0507-9. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL OVER £100,000. 





Thisis no estimate but the actual 
result of an “Old Equitable” 
policy paid in 1933 on death 
at age 73. 
Assurance effected in 1882. 
Original sum, £500. 
Sum paid at death, £1,469. 
Total premiums received, £578. 


(A list of claims is published annually.) 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
ondon, S.W. 1. 

ss i £4,500,000 
£2.475,000 
£2,000,000 
£4,500,000 


Paid up Capital ... 
Reserve Func 
Currency Reserve ‘i iin pas “<s _ 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





Yy 
Uy y Z Y Yj (o 
WY, «i 
me 
aie 
There are advantages in appointing 
the Bank as Executor or Trustee. 


“y 


The utmost secrecy is assured. 


NATIONAL 
PROVINCIAL 
BANK 


LIMITED 
3 
A descriptive booklet may be obtained 
from the Manager of the nearest Branch or 


TRUSTEE DEPARTMENT, 1 PRINCES STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.2. 
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Wisdom for Women 


There comes to every Woman a critical period. A time in which her 
health is apt to become unreliable and she experiences unforeseen discom- 
forts and ailments. 

It behoves all women on the verge of this changeful period to provide 
themselves with the knowledge which will ease those difficulties and solve 
the problems with which they are to be faced. 


“WOMAN'S CHANGE OF LIFE” 


is the title of an excellent book in which Dr. G. Courtenay Beale deals 

in a most practical and helpful manner with this important subject in all 

its aspects. 

Highly recommended by “ Nursing Mirror,” ‘‘ Health for All,” 

“Modern Woman,” and editors of Other Popular Women’s 
Journals. 


i Make sure that you secure a copy of this remarkable | 
| work by posting your order now with P.O. for 5/3 to i 


THE WALES PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. 182, 26 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Complete lists of other helpful books by this popular author free on request. 











SOUTH AMERICA 
ROYAL MAIL 


AN 


PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON, LONDON & LIVERPOOL 


TOURS TO PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
TOURS TO BERMUDA, BAHAMAS 
ROUND SOUTH AMERICA 
For full particulars apply to: 


ROYAL MAIE LINES, LTD., 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR_ STREET, S.W.i 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL (3) 








also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 





———____| 











JOIN IN 
THIS MAGNIFICENT WORK 


The standard of duty and sacrifice of our 
Life-Boatmen in their rescue work is traditional. 


Will you, too, play your part ? 


The Life-Boat Service costs each year one 
million 5/-. 


Send whatever you can afford in pounds, 
shillings or pence. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


THE EArt or HARROWBY, Lt.-Cox. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
Honorary ‘Treasurer. Secretary. 








<P ‘ Safe, 


Speedy 
ZINHALANT Y ola Cure 


Simply put a drop on the handkerchief and breathe 

the vapour. Perfectly safe—“ Vapex” acts as a gentle 

stimulant to the respiratory system. Wonderfully 

speedy because the vapour kills the germs which 

cause the trouble. The sooner “Vapex”’ is used the 
sooner will your cold disappear. 


Of Chemists, 2/- & 3/- 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO, LTD. 











RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 








HE TRAVEL MANAGER will be pleased to send| HUNSTANTON. 
to readers desiring them the names of hotels—or LINKS. 


LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF ; LONDON.—CLIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 1. 


—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 


private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland | KENMORE (Perths).—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. —THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C.1 


from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to KESWICK.— KESWICK. 


—UNITED, SERVICES, 98/102 Cromwell 
o fe 


give wider publicity to their establishments, the following in Rd., 8.V 

have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this | KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths).-LOCH RANNOCH. MALVERN.—ROYAL FOLEY. 

feature and we hope when possible readers will patronise} LEAMINGTON SPA.—ALKERTON HOUSE. MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
them. Where more than one hotel in any town is men- —REGENT. 


tioned, their names are placed in alphabetical order, LEATHERHEAD.—RED HOUSE. 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AWE. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.—BEAUFORT ARMS. 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.—MANOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTEL. 





NAIRN (Nairnshire)—GOLF VIEW. 





BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER and SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean).—TUDOR CLOSE 


SEA GAS 


ae eee 
BRODICK (Arran).—DOUGLAS. Cees 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIVERSITY ARMS. 


ili : .O.M.).—PERWICK BAY. 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales),—BRYN-TYRCH, Regular Sailings PORT ST. MARY (I.0.M.)—PERWICK BA 
Paci in RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. FARES f £ 1 1 O ay Asene-CH-EkA _ORAND 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN. rom : ear 


CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 





—ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.—GREAT WESTERN. 
—STATION HOTEL. 
OVERSTRAND (nr. Cromer).—OVERSTRAND. 
PERTH.—STATION HOTEL. 
PITLOCHRY.—ATHOLL PALACE. 
PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—ROYAL. 


ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE. 


>4rthe . 7 » TRANSPACIFIC...Regular sailings ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ee ena He Team Ro between San Francisco, Seattle ST. MAWES (Cornwall).—SHIP & CASTLE. 
) HOTEL. ‘ or Victoria, E.C.. and Japan, Chine, SCOURIE (Sutherland),—SCOURIE 
CROMER.—GRAND HOTEL. The Philippines. Low _ through Pan mK: ae p 
La ¥ ; LONDESBOROUGH ARMS 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE Fares, including the Atlantic SELBY (Yorks).— LON DES BOROUGH ARMS. 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or SHREWSBURY (nr.).. HAWKSTONE PK., Weston. 
EASTBOURNE.—CAVENDISH. Canada and the Pacific Voyage. SIDMOUTH.— BELMONT. 
—PARK GATES, FROM £58 SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
s 


EDINBURGH.—ALISON. 


SOUTHPORT.—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Howl. 


EDZELL (Angus).—GLENESK. For full particulars apply to: —PRINCE OF WALES HOTEL. 


FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—FALMOUTH. 


FILEY (Yorks.).—LINKFIELD. 


TAMWORTH (Staffs.).—CASTLE. 


FORTINGALL (Perths.).—FORTINGALL. And AMERICAN MAIL LINE | rei1cnmoutn (aishopsteignton)—HUNTLY. 


FOWEY.—-ST. CATHERINE’S. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 


TINTERN.—BEAUFORT. 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COURT PRIVATE. 


in ; 7 22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221. —PALACE. 
pag on al a we & PELICAN, or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN, 2827. —ROSETOR. 
7 "_QUEEN’S or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS, —ROSLIN HALL. 





HARROGATE.—CAIRN HYDRO, 








STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).-BEN WYVIS. 


FELIXSTOWE.— MELROSE. DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES |srroup inr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INS. 


WALTHAM CROSS (Herts).-THEOBALD’S PARE. 
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_ APPOINTMENTS, 


7 GOVERNOR at H.M. BORSTAL 


. 























s [bs, or over. F 


» LONDON COFFEE CO., Lrp., 49 Leadenhall-st. E.C, 3. 








An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 


september 20, 1935.) THE Ser EC TATOR:. iii 
CT — 
Rates for P id Classified Advertti 
Txo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
line charged as a line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
6 inserlions ; 5% for 13; 73% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 
oe a= 
PERSONAL e EDUCATIONAL 
OFFER, Cues ed. lb: Berry or ground, Post patd Crise THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EDITION. 
* ver, First order packed in air-tight tin —Crry ATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS. 


IKE A LADY'S CARESS” is a shave with the 
BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 12s, 6d., post 
Pe (with 12 superfine blades).—SALOMONSEN & Co., 
find 7 Cross Lane, EC. 3. 
QNELY LEISURE LACKS LUXURY if without 
ja good supply of TOM LONG—that grand old 
rch tobacco. 








] FADERS interested in international affairs and in 

the promotion of international friendship are 
wvited to write to APA (All People’s Association), 
(Arlington St.,8.W. 1, for particulars of that organization, 








ACCOUNTANTS 


mHE SOCIETY OF INCORPORAT 
[ accounTaNTS AND AUDITORS. A.D. 1885. 





ED 


EXAMINATIONS. 
Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
Candidates resident in England and Wales will be held 
in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the following 
dates -— 
Preliminary Examination . 
Intermediate Examination 
final Examination 








November 4th and 5th, 1935. 
November 6th and 7th, 1935. 


1935. 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 
give notice to the undersigned on or before October Ist, 


1085, 
‘ BY ORDER OF THE COUNCIL, 
A. A. GARRETT, Secretary. 


Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 
Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


Vu" MAN, well educated, earnestly desires to enter 
‘the medical profession but cannot afford the cost 
of the training. Will anyone help him or financially 
adopt him for this purpose ?— Write Box A 623. 











MEDICAL 


Bigg Permanently Removed without opera- 
¥ tions; guaranteed. Free Pamphlet.—T. HEATON, 
Chemist, 3 (S) King Street, Wallasey. 











&e., VACANT AND 


ANTED 


\* Experiment seeking to deal with Unemployment 
S14 Problems from a new angle is in need of the full- 
time service of a capable Financial Administrator, having 
also charge of accounts. The position will not command 
4 competitive salary in the ordinary sense, but a main- 





‘ tenance allowance is being offered. The experience and 
| the service to be rendered are alike unique. State age 
‘ and fullest details of experience—Box No. A624. 





HE PRISON COMMISSIONERS are prepared to 
recelve applications for the post of DEPUTY- 
INSTITUTION FOR 
GIRLS AT AYLESBURY, BUCKS. 
Candidates should be women who have had secondary 
school or University education and some teaching expe- 
Tience, They should be between the ages of 28 and 40, 


_ and should be physically fit. 


Itis of primary importance that they should have had 


» experience of dealing with the more difficult type of 
| Working-class girls, and should be actuated by a keen 


desire to help them. The selected candidate will be re- 
quired, not only to lead and influence girls, but to take 
part in the administration of the establishment, to teach, 
and to organise recreation. A knowledge of handicrafts 
would be of assistance. 

The post will be subject to a probationary period of 
hot less than gne year. 
, Salary at the rate of £307 per annum, rising hy annual 
nerements to £408, the maximum being obtainable after 
pr cng approved service. Free unfurnished accom- 
n a or a cash allowance in lieu is provided ; also 
nied ical attention and medicines under the approved 
Tegulations, 

The post is pensionable under the usual Civil Service 
conditions, 
oa of application can be obtained from the 
+ CRETARY, Prison Commission, Home Office, Whitehall, 
london, $.W.1 


Completed for : eerie) eee ee 
1th, les orms must reach the Secretary by October 





- November Sth, 6th and 7th, |. 








DRAKE 


~ old-time sea game is comparable with 
chess and is a fine game of skill. Price £1.1.0 
Of Army and Navy, and other leading stores. 





Illustrated leaflet free from publishers. 
S & CO., LTD 














: R. ROS LTD., 
2 ALBION TERRACE, SOUTHAMPTON. 





Arandora 
Star 


MOST DELIGHTFUL 

CRUISING LINER 
_ Alexan- 
Jaffa, 


Naples, 
dria, 


Rhodes, 
Algiers, 

(for 
Estoril). 

ANNUAL XMAS 
CRUISE. 
Madeira, Gambia 
(Bathurst), 
Sierra Leone 
(Freetown), 
Teneriffe, Santa 
Cruz de la Palma. 








LEAVING SOUTHAMPTON JAN. 22 
75 Davs from 153° Guineas 


to MADEIRA, MIAMI for PALM BEACH, 
Ficrida, HAVANA, PANAMA, SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, LOS ANGELES (for Hollywood and 
Pasadena), MAZATLAN (for Mezico city), 

ANZANILLA, ACAPULCO, SAN JOSE (for 
Guatemala), LA LIBERTAD (for San sSalva- 
dor), CURACAO, TENERIFFE. 

Owing to the great popularity of ARANDORA 

STAR Cruises you should write now for full 

details and plan of ship, etc., to-— 


BLUE STAR LINE 


3 Lower Regent Street, London, S.W. |. 
(Whitehall 2266.) : 
Liverpool, Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, 
Bradford, Belfast, Paris and all Travel Agencies. 


BS 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


CHOOLS FOR 
TUTORS 





BOYS AND 
FOR ALL EXAMS, 


Y GIRLS. 
) 
Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. * 
The age of the pupil, district preferred 
and rough idea of. fees should be given: 
J.& J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel,: Mansion House 5053. 








COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL AND 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


rRE DE CR c O0 EB LEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Principal :: GEORGE SENTER, D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Complete Evening Courses for the Degrees of the Univer- 
sity of London in the Faculties of Arts, Science and Laws. 
Courses in Classical French, English, German, and Italian 
LITERATURE and LANGUAGE, Open to Non- 
University Students. Studentships to the value of over 
£800 are awarded annually to students of the College, 
Calendar 1s., by post Is. 4d. Prospectus free.—For full 
particulars apply to the SECkETARY, Birkbeck College, 
Fetter Lane, E.C, 4. 








Tax Inspector Group. 
Results, 1935. 

FIRST PLACE, and five others. 
DAVIEs’s, 5/7 Sussex Place, W.2. Pad 


"yale SERVICE, 


3215/6. 





HE QUEEN’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE, 

_ 255 CROMWELL ROAD, S. KENSINGTON, S.W. 5, 
provides an eflicient training in delightful surroundings, 
ALL SECRETARIAL SUBJECTS TAUGHT 

’ -Six months’ Intensive Course} £40. , 


Prospectus on application. Frobisher 3642, 





Tutors. Crown 8vo., 972 pages. Price 5s. Postage 6d. 
Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory, 
Private and Public Schools for Boys and Girls, Tutors, 
Co-educational Schools, Domestic Science, Secretarial 
Training, and Physical Training Colleges, &c. 

ADVICE ALSO GIVEN, FREE OF ALL CHARGE. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 

London, E.C. 4. 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





YSDAILE, 
K 


KILGRASTON ROAD, EDINBURGH. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL FOR 
E from 10 to 18 years. 
Headmistress—Mrs. D. Calembért, M.A. (Hons). 
Thorough General Education. All Games. 
Preparation for Examinations. Good Playing 
ForProspectus apply L. @. Langwill, C.A. 
Clerks to the Governors, 19 Melville Street, Edinburgh,3, 


GIRLS 


Fields, 





AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Publie School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fields, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialise in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 





GS? MICHAEL'S SCHOOL, Cirencester, Glos. (under 
\ Anglican Sisterhood of Holy Trinity, Oxford). Good 
grounds, playing field, qualitied staff. Usual Exams, 
Moderate fees.—Particulars from SISTER-IN-CHARGE, 





\ a. is? tt F @& eR 2 


** RECOGNIZED’ RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Chairman: Rev. J. D. Jonrs, C.H., D.D. 


Principal: Miss D. BourNnr, M.A. (London). 


Ten acres grounds facing Bournemouth Bay. Prepara- 
tion for Matriculation and University Exams. Fully 
qualified staff. Domestic Science, Orchestras, Scholar- 
ships. Excellent health record 

Illustrated Prospectus from PRINCIPAL, College Road, 
Bournemouth. 





FOREIGN SCHOO 
—- SCHOOL FOR BOYS ABOVE ST. 


GALL, SWITZERLAND. 

Healthy mountain site. Altitude 3,000 ft. Junior 
7-14, Senior 14-20 in separate buildings. 

Preparation for Universities, Technical 
Academy of Commerce, Modern Languages, 
German. 

Excellent situation for SUMMER and WINTER 
SPORTS. 

ONLY BOARDING SCHOOL in SWITZERLAND 
where boys may sit for the ENGLISH SCHOOL CERTI- 
FICATE and offering LANGUAGE COURSES with a 





LS 








High School, 
French, 











STATE DIPLOMA. 
Prospectus from the 
Headmaster, DR. LUSSER, St. Gall, 
or 
H. S. TOWNEND, EsqQ., 
2°24 Meadevale Road, Ealing, London. 
LECTURES 
TNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES, 
U (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


Over eighty Courses of Lectures on various pericds of 
aspects of : 
HISTORY, LITERATURE, BIBLICAL STUDIES, 
PHILOSOPHY, ECONOMIC, POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, PAINTING, ARCHITEC- 
TURE, PSYCHOLOGY, 
will be delivered in various parts of London and the 
suburbs, afternoon and evening. 


Particulars may be obtained free on application to 
the UNIVERSITY EXTENSION REGISTRAR (Dept. 10), 
University of London, 5.W. 7. 
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Guarantees Travel Comfort 
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Prepaid Classified Advettisements—Continued 


SS 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 





YET INTO PRINT.—Make leisure hours profitable t 
W~=E writing articles and stories.—Write for FRE 
BOOKLET and SPECIMEN L 
don Editorial College, 12-12 Henrietta Street, W.C.2. 





uS N to DEPT. 8.1, Lon- 


vy 
+) 








4 ITERARY Typewtg., Trans., &c., promptly executed. 
_AMSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000— 
Miss N.MACFARLANE(C),44 Elderton Rd.,Westcliff-on-Sea. 








YONG-POEMS WANTED.— 


Songs and musical comps. 














b)) also considered for publication. Terms by arrangement. NAPLES Lia 
—PETER DEREK LTD., ZB, 140A Shaftesbury Ave.,W.C.2. ATHENS 
PALESTINB 
(ar ee & DUPLICATING,—General MSS.| EGypT 
10d. per 1,000 words, Scientific 1s., carbons 2d, per 
1,000.—Eric CARSLEY, 49 Newton Street, Newark, Notts. INDIA 
CEYLON 
ae FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in| STRAITS 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT > : 
INSTITUTE (Dept.85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. — 
aa a a — 1 BALI 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. PHILIPPINES 
oe CHINA 
N eee SOMOLULU ircli 2 f 1 
i PETTICOAT TAIL SHORTBREAD circling .voyage Of nearly 
_ | CALIFORNIA thirty thousand miles, visit- 
Thin, crisp, sugar-dusted segments. Four layers in] paNnAMA ing a hostof interesting ports 
each round tin. By inland post, 3s. Foreign postages | cypa and places, will be operated 
on request. NEW YORK next winter by the splendid 
J. W. MACKIE & SONS, LTD. SOUTHAMPTON 


108 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


new 42,500 ton liner, 





{HETLAND LAMB, the greatest table delicacy : 
, quarters, at Is. 1d. per Ib. for hindquarters ; 
per Ib. for forequarters ; Is. 
carcasses, All Carriage Paid per Parcel Post. 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays.—T. M. 
Voe, Shetland. 





Despatchec 





in 
11d. 
per Ib, for sides and whole 


1 








Biggest ship ever to girdle the globe. Large 





MISCELLANEOUS 


airy apartments with outside light and air 
and private bathrooms; spacious public 
rooms decorated by artists of international 





SAVINGS ON WINTER 


| IG UNDERWEAR. 
J Thrifty Housewives ! 


purchasing your household’s Underwear direct from promenade, sports and sun decks; gym- : 
the Makers. This Autumn, lowest prices ever! Send nasium ; ballroom, etc. 

postcard for illustrated Catalogue and Free Patterns First class only. Limited membership. 
of lovely ** B-P’’ Underwear, and judge quality and From Monaco 23rd January, 1936. 
price for yourself. Best British workmanship and 


dependable. 
Children, Men. Outsizes a speciality. 
tures, or Art Silk. Beautifully soft, silky, warm, long- 
lasting, and GUARANTEED AGAINST SHRINKAGE, 
(* They wash and wear so well,’’ writes a customer.) 
Compl.te satisfaction or money back. Our Free Patch 
Service adds months of extra wear.—Write to BIRKETT & 
PHILLIPS, LTD., Dept. S., Union Road, Nottingham, 
LANKETS — NEVER 


{ Blankets which 
PROOF, and 
sutisfaction or 





BEFORE 
WON'T 
ODOURLESS ! 


OFFERED — 
SHRINK, are MOTH- 
Guaranteed 3 years, 
money back. & beautiful Shades; or 
White; or White with Coloured Borders. All pure 
lamb’s wool. From 17s. 6d. pair. Ask your Draper 
to show you ** MODERNA’’ Blankets. Send p.c. for 
interesting FREE BOOKLET, ‘*6 Ways to Make a 
sed.”""—THE YORKSHIRE SALES CORPORATION, LTD., 
Dept. 4, Parkwood Mills, Longwood, near Huddersfield. 





o—- AL Handwoven Tweed, selected. 
; Stockings and Wader Socks 
on request.—MANAGER, 


Handknit 
Tweed patterns free 
Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 





7 AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
; thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of The Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach Thé Spectator Otlices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}°, for 6 
insertions, 5°g for 13, 74°, for 26 and 10°, for 52. 











AVE YOU COCKROACHES ? Then buy 

* BLATTIS’’? UNION COCKROACH PASTE: 
universally and successfuly used in al! parts of the 
Globe; extermination guaranteed; from Chemists, 
Boots’ Branches, Stores, or Sole Makers.—-HOWARTHS, 
473 Crookesmoor, Sheffield. Tins 1/6, 26. 46, post free. 





7OOLLIES DIRECT FROM SHETLANDS.—Pull- 
W overs, Cardigans, all kinds of Woollies, hand- 
knitted for you by native knitters from lovely real 
Shetland wool. Nothing else so soft, warm, comfy. All 
fashionable styles, plain, or in famous ** Fair-Isle’’ 


patterns. Shetland Prices, far less than shop prices. 
Illustrated Booklet and Wool Colour Card Free.—WM. 
DD. JoHNSON, Dept 8.391, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 





WINTER SPORTS PARTY 
TO LECH, AUSTRIA (4,745 ft.) 


Dec, 31—Jan. 14, An A.1. place; magnificent and 
numerous ski-ing slopes, freedom from wind, abundant 





sun, Lovely sleigh drives over Flaxen Pass, For 
adults .and boys and girls. Write for prosyectus: 
Dr, or Mrs. Fothergill, 


CAMPS AND TOURS UNION, 


Save shillings in the £ by 


Every style and every size, for Women, 
Pure Wool, Mix- 


fare: Olympian swimming pool (also a sun- 
bathing pool); regulation Wimbledon-size 
tennis court; squash-racquets court; wide 


Minimum Rate: 422 Gns. 
(including standard shore excursions). 
Write for further particulars, 


CANADIAN 
PACIFIC 


62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.) 
London, S.W.1. _103, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3. or Local Agents Everywhere, 





WORLD 
CRUISE 





aa ay an 





CINEMAS 
ACADEMY CINEMG 


Oxford Street. 








Ger, 2981 (last Week) 





Elisabeth Bergner in 
“DER TRAUMENDE MUND” (A) 
and Raimu in 


“CES MESSIEURS DE LA SANTE” (4) 

















——— ==—= 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
YOLD, JEWELLERY, SILVER purchase 
F Exceptionally High Prices Paid tor Old Gold (87 9, 
and Sitver, Bracelets, Necklaces, Sov: reigns, Gold 4 
tures, Coins ; also JEWELLERY, Diamonds, Emeralds 
Pearls, Antique Silver, Sheffield Plate, &c. Large OF stali 
quantities. Cash or offer at once —BENTLEY «& Co 65 
New Bond Street (facing Brook Street), London Wie 
(Mayfair 0651.) i ae 














—$$——__ 
d for Cash, 



















TOURS 


DETRA, PALESTINE, EGYPT, ATHENS, &e—aAn 

intensely interesting tour, February 14th to March 
25th (approx.), conducted by Dr. Fothergill (seventh 
visit)—Write, DR, FOTHERGILL, Chorley Wood, Herts 


_HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUsEs 


Ht, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, NEAR 
TEIGNMOUTH, SOUTH DEVON, 






































ESTABLISHED 187s. 





Rooms available in September. Now is the time to 
arrange favourable Residential Terms for Autumn and 
Winter. Write PROPRIETOR, 





Turkish and Electric Light Baths. 











————. 
ELGRAVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns, weekly, partial board: 

bed. and breakfast, 30s.—Particulars, SECRETARY. 
96 Belgrave Road, $8.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. . 
















I ROITWICH. SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
, BATHS HOTEL.—175 rooms all with h. & ¢ water, 
suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A, RAC, 
Ilid. Guide from J.T. CULLEY, Manager. 












NDINBURGH. 
‘4 Crescent, Tgms. 





THE ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 
:** Melcrest,’’ Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 











ARKS SPUR,’ High Salvington, Worthing— 
4Homely guest house on Downs,overlookingWorthing, 











Extensive views.—Misses HALF, Tel.: Swandean 11, 
N ATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain's Greatest 
b Hydro. For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 





rooms, grounds 10 acres. 


Inclusive terms from 13s, per 
day. 


Illus. Prospectus free. Two Resident Physicians, 











DEFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 









Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 








ELLERMAN’S 


CITY &HALL 


LINES 


| 






Leaves 
Liverpool - Oct. 12 
Marseilles - Oct. 19 


Proceeding direct to 


KARACHI 


due NOV. 2 


thence to 


ee” 


Special Boat Train from 


KARACHI to the 
PUNJAB 


The “CITY OF SIMLA” will sail! from Liverpoo! 
OCT. 24. Marseilles OCT. 31 for Bombay and Karachi. 
Steamers designed and equipped for tropical service. 
No inside rocms. — 

Spacious promenade decks and public apartments, 

Special arrangements for families. _ 

Irreproachable cuisine and expert service. — 
Accommodation graded in price according to position 


FARE FROM £37 

For full particulars apply: 
104-106 LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
TOWER BUILDING, LIVERPOOL. 





126 Baker St., London, W.1. ‘Phone: Welbeck 7088 


| 





75 BOTHWELL STREET, GLASGOW. 
EE 





PEOPLE'S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOC IATION, 
LTD 





P.B. BH. A., Lep., St, GEORGE'S HOovsk, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W.1. 











YURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
\ quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey.— 
Apply for List **S,’’ stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trust,’’ Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford, 

THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
VW George’s Square, S.W.1. toom and breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). 
dinner 6s. 6d. or 2 guineas weekly. 


TOWN & COUNTRY 


Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 


A. T. UNDERWOOD, 
The most Central Office for 
SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex, 
(Phone: Crawley 328.) 

Please quote The Spectator. 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone : Sevenoaks 1147-8 ; Oxted 240; Ieigate 938. 












With 









































F. D. 
IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 
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